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INSTANT TRACTION. JUST ADD WATER. 


This is hydroplaning. This is “Aquatreding” 


THE ALL-SEASON GOODYEAR AQUATRED: YOU GET TRACTION. WET OR DRY. 
Hydroplaning is great for skiing. But not for driving. The all-season 
Goodyear Aquatred, with its deep-groove AquaChannel”™ moves water 


away. This keeps more tread in contact with the road for superb wet 


traction. Its design is so successful, it can be found in Goodyear’s 
Aquatred’s 60,000- 


newest Formula One racing rain tire. Try a set of Aquatreds. And put mile limited 
treadlife warranty. 


traction into action. AQUATRED. ONLY FROM GOODYEAR. For your Ask your retailer 


for details. 


deep-groove 
AquaChannel 
in action. 


nearest retailer call 1-800-GOODYEAR. 


THE BEST TIRES IN THE WORLD HAVE GOODYEAR WRITTEN ALL OVER THEM. 


Experience Goodyear traction for your high-performance, passenger and multi-purpose vehicles. 
Remember, traction varies with road conditions, speed and vehicles. 

EAGLE GS$-C- AQUATRED: WRANGLER GS-A: 

Dual tread zone for Deep-groove design “Triple Traction” 
high-performance for outstanding tread for all-surface 

traction. wet traction. traction. 
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FORD TAKES BRISTOL, 
THIRD STRAIGHT WIN. 


Mark Martin and his Ford Thunderbird won again. In Bristol, Martin took his third 
NASCAR race in a row. But success like that doesn't stay in Tennessee. It helps us make the Ford you 
can drive even better. And that’s the longest win streak of all. 


HAVE YOU DRIVEN A FORD LATELY? 
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SENIOR WRITER PETER KING IS BEGINNING HIS FIFTH YEAR OF COVERING PRO FOOT- 
ball for SI, and recently we received a letter that lauded him and told us how King 
spent part of his off-season. Last spring, long before he thought of addressing such 
topics as the future of the NFL (page 94) for this pro football issue, King spent a few 
months with a very special group of rookies. Here’s one fan’s report: 


Dear Mr. Mulvoy, 

Across the country parents celebrate the rites of spring by standing around baseball 
diamonds and watching their sons and daughters play ball. Iam one such parent. 

In the spring of 1992, my eight-year-old daughter wanted to play on our local junior 
girls’ softball team. She was assigned to the Reds along with 14 other girls ranging in age 
from eight to 11. These girls, with the exception of two or three, could not catch, could 
not throw and could not hit. 
They hadn't a clue as to how the 
game was played. 

The coach assigned to this 
rookie team had a daunting job 
ahead of him. He taught the 
girls the fundamentals of the 
game and the value of good 
sportsmanship, and through 
constant praise for the smallest 
success, he built up their self-es- 
teem. The team ended the sea- 
son close to the basement in the 
Montclair Junior Girls Softball 
League, but the girls learned to 
play and the coach was proud. 

In the spring of 93 the team 
and the coach were back. There 
were more practices and more 
King and his court: An SI writer made winners oftheReds. drills. The girls could catch the 

ball, field the ball, bat the ball, 
and they even won games. There is no Hollywood ending to this story. The girls did not 
become league champs, but they did finish closer to the top. 

This story, I'm sure, is played out in many towns across the country. However, the true 
reason for writing to you is because of the coach. The coach who believed in our children 
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and taught them invaluable lessons is Peter King, a writer on your staff. Peter is a giant of 


aman with a heart of gold. His professional words describe the powerful and the swift, 
but for three months out of the year, he coaches true champions . . . our daughters. 


Sincerely, 
Joan Fisch 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 


“I’m really going to miss the girls on my team,” says King. “After the season ended, I 
went through heavy withdrawal.” Luckily, members of the King household—daugh- 
ters Laura, 10, a standout third baseman, and Mary Beth, 7, a future second base- 
man, and assistant coach-wife, Ann—have helped Peter ease the transition between 
the seasons. Of coaching, King says, “I drew on things that I see in my job. But un- 
like in the NFL, where winning and losing are everything, these girls won’t look back 
20 years from now and remember that they went 8-7 this year and 4-11 the year be- 
fore.” Most likely they'll remember the giant of a man with a heart of gold. 
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Leave it to the guys who brought you 
the first tear-away jersey to bring you the first 
sweatshirt that’s guaranteed not to. 


WHEN RUSSELL ATHLETIC CREATED 


THE FIRST TEAR-AWAY JERSEY TWO 
DECADES AGO, A COUPLE OF THINGS 
HAPPENED. FIRST, COLLEGE RUNNERS 
FOUND IT EASIER TO BREAK TACKLES. 
BUT MORE IMPORTANTLY, WE FOUND 
A WAY TO MAKE A BETTER, MORE 
DURABLE SWEATSHIRT. ONE TOUGH 
ENOUGH TO COME WITH A FIVE-YEAR 
GUARANTEE. RUSSELL ATHLETIC IS 
THE OFFICIAL UNIFORM SUPPLIER FOR 
MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL, AND A 
* ¢ SUPPLIER FOR THE NFL. WE EVEN 
OUTFIT MOST MAJOR COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL TEAMS. SO WHEN WE 
MAKE A SWEATSHIRT, DURABILITY IS 
MORE THAN JUST A GIVEN. IT'S A 
GUARANTEE. RUSSELL ATHLETIC. IT’S 
EVERYTHING ELSE WE MAKE THAT 
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laying my first U.S. Open |6 years ago, | could 
not imagine the special magic in store for me 
at America’s most important tennis tourna- 
ment. | was 14, but | didn’t look it. | looked 
12. | had pigtails, | had braces, and | could 
have been a ball girl. 

| was about as big as a bug: 4’ 11”, about 90 pounds. But 
here | was at my first U.S. Open at Forest Hills, and | didn’t 
have time to know | was supposed to be nervous. The funny 
thing is, | don’t remember ever having seen the Open on tele- 
vision. My only memory of a TV match then was Billie Jean 
King and Bobby Riggs in 1973's “The Battle of the Sexes.” 

So when | came to 
Forest Hills from my 
home in Southern Cali- 
fornia the first time, | 
really didn’t have much 
to relate to. For me, it 
all happened so sudden- 
ly. At 13 | was playing 
juniors, and at 14 | was 
playing with all these 
adults—an amateur 
who wouldn’t turn pro 
until the next October. 

It wasn’t like | pre- 
pared, it just kind of 
happened. And because 
it happened as it did, | 
wasn’t overwhelmed. It 
didn’t seem to be such a 
big deal. 

My first Open was 
also the last at Forest 
Hills, a private club in 
Queens. The whole 
Austin family stayed 
with the Zausners, Dick 
and Madeline, who 
owned the Port Wash- 
ington Tennis Academy 
on Long Island. When | 
played at the Open, 
| stayed with them, and | 
loved it. 

After every match 
| won, we would always 
stop and get a pint of 
mint chocolate chip ice 
cream. | mean a pint 
every single day! If | ate 
a pint a day now, I’d gain 
20 pounds. | still play 
tennis, but, hey, not enough to work off a diet like that. 

| always warmed up on the Zausners’ backyard court, nev- 
er at the U.S. Open site, because it was such a problem getting 
a practice court. It became a habit, a routine. | don’t think | 
ever hit one practice ball either at Forest Hills or the National 
Tennis Center at Flushing Meadow, also in Queens. 

That first year, my mom drove me to my matches. | 
remember facing Sue Barker in the third round and hearing my 
brothers John and Jeff play doubles at the same time on a near- 
by court. | was more concerned about their score than mine. 

| won (my brothers did, too), then beat Virginia Ruzici in 


A year after | was a 13-year-old cover girl, | was an Open quarterfinalist. 
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the fourth round and ran straight into Betty Stove in the quar- 
ters. Boy, was that a mistake. She should have picked on some- 
body her own size! Betty was nearly 6’ tall and coming off a 
great Wimbledon, where she lost to Virginia Wade in the final. 

Betty just killed me, 6-2, 6-2. She was too strong. | saw a 
tape of that match recently, and | was this skin-and-bones little 
kid. | sort of dressed the part, too. | was wearing these cotton 
tennis dresses with a big bow in the back. 

Even though | lost, | felt very good about my first Open 
experience. There were no real expectations, except maybe to 
win a few rounds. | was just this kid in a candy store. | didn’t 
feel any pressure, | was having fun. At the same time, some of 
the other players didn’t 
feel quite as happy to 
see me. A few were 
jealous of this little kid, 
who was winning and 
getting attention. 

JoAnne Russell was 
one. She actually ac- 
cused my mother of 
dressing me in pigtails 
and pinafores to make 
me look even younger 
and smaller, for a psy- 
chological effect. That 
was pretty weird, but | 
can see why some play- 
ers were get- 

ting sort of 
jealous. 

| mean, 
at the US. 
Open | was 
playing games 
against the ball 
boys. The girls 
| was playing 
were worried 
about their dates 
that night. So we 
didn’t have a 
whole lot to talk 
about. 

Believe me, it was 
much different in those 
days. Nobody knew 
what to do with a 14- 
year-old kid. I’m talking 
about the tour people. 
It’s different now, but 
then, | was breaking 
new ground. Also, 
there’s the matter of personality. One of today’s stars, Jennifer 
Capriati, was much more outgoing at |4 than | was. | was shy, 
more like Chris Evert when she turned pro, though, at 16, she 
was a little older than |. 

In my next Open, at Flushing Meadow in 1978, | played 
Chris in the quarterfinals. She was really too strong for me, 
and she won in straight sets, 7-5, 6-1. 

| always admired Chris. She was always nice, sportsman- 
like and friendly. Of course, we didn’t have much to talk about. 
She was 23, dating Burt Reynolds, and | was |5 trying to get 
a date. So we were definitely at different stages of our lives. 
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| didn’t expect to beat Chris. She hit the ball so deep, so 
forcefully, always keeping you on the defensive, just relentless, 
fighting for each and every point. As | got older, bigger and 
stronger | was able to compete with her on a more equal ba- 
sis. | hit harder and deeper and moved a little better. But | 
wasn’t at her level yet. 

| was wearing Ted Tinling’s dresses by now. Ted was a 
legend. He used to be Suzanne Lenglen’s personal umpire, and 
he was the man who designed the lace on Gussie Moran’s 
panties. It was so different then, nobody really had clothing 
contracts. Everybody wore dresses. Players felt honored to 
wear Ted's dresses. | was offered some contracts, but | wanted 
to wear Ted's dresses. | guess it was a different mentality than 
the businesslike approach of today. 

The Open at Flushing Meadow was pretty different too. 
It’s a lot bigger, without the cozy hominess of Forest Hills. It’s 
certainly not like, say, Wimbledon, and | don’t mean that in a 
bad way. At Wimbledon, the crowd applauds nicely. The New 
York crowd tells you who they're rooting for. New Yorkers 
dress differently too, coming to the tournament in their tennis 
outfits. It’s jam-packed, crowded, you can smell the barbecues 
all over the place, and, when | played, you could hear the 
planes from LaGuardia. It’s a more chaotic atmosphere. | loved 
it then, and | love it now as a television commentator. 

There are so many distractions. That’s one thing that 
makes winning the U.S. Open so hard, or any Grand Slam, | 
guess. That’s why what happened in 1979 was so unexpected, 
special and totally great. Once again | went in just trying to do 
my best. | had won the Italian Open by beating Chris in the 
semifinals and Sylvia Hanika in the final. At Wimbledon, | 
reached the semifinals, which was the good news, but | had to 
play Martina, which was the bad news. She beat me (6-4, 6-2) 
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After | defeated Chris in 1979, she patted me on the head. She meant to be sweet, but it made me feel like a little kid. 


the second consecutive year and went on to her second title. 

Although | got to my third U.S. Open on sort of a roll | 
almost rolled out in the fourth round. Kathy Jordan had a 
match point against me, 6-5 in the third-set tiebreaker with 
her serving. You can always look back at a tournament and say, 
Gee, that one point really could have turned things around. 
This was one of those situations: 

Match point against Jordan, late afternoon on the Grand- 
stand Court, the shadow stretching over the court. She 
knocked the heck out of her serve, but | hit a winner cross- 
court on the return. | could breathe again. That was a quick 
point, thank goodness. 

In the semifinals against Martina, | wore my lucky peach 
dress, but | had something else going for me too. | felt differ- 
ent. | wasn’t in awe of her anymore, even though | was starting 
the | Ith grade at Rolling Hills High School. | believed | was on 
the same level. Pam Shriver had beaten her in the semifinals 
the year before, and | thought if Pam can do it, | can too. 

| did. | beat her 7-5, 7-5 and told the media | was finally in 
the final of something big, which is kind of strange because | 
had already won four tournaments that yea r. 

| was nervous against Chris, but it was an excited type, a 
can’t-wait type, because | felt very confident. | didn’t think 
about having the chance to be the youngest winner in Open 
history. It’s funny, | hear people introduce me that way all the 
time because it’s the first thing on their minds. It was the last 
thing on mine. 

| think | was too young to take it all in. | was too young to 
even realize | was young. | was just living my life. | was playing 
Chris Evert that day, | had beaten her before, and | felt | could 
beat her again. But doing it at 16 wasn’t a big deal to me. 

| was a child everywhere except the court. Out there, | 
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To feel this clean and fresh, you’ve just got to try new Ban for 


Men, the clear men’s deodorant. It sets up a clear shield of pro- 


tection that fights odor causing bacteria for a full 24 hours. 


New Ban for Men. That clean, fresh feeling stays with you. 


THE NEW ALL-SEASON CONVERTIBLE. It’s not merely a car, but an island in a sea of gridlock. Not a 


commute, but a sumptuous escape from the everyday. Not an ordinary convertible, but the four-season, four-person 
BMW 325i Convertible, the newest addition to the legendary BMW 8-Series. It’s a place where rich leathers welcome you, 
a powerful six-cylinder engine propels you, and a triple-layer insulated top protects you when sunny skies turn to a damp 
gray. Because safety remains the cornerstone of BMW's philosophy, we’ve engineered the 325i Convertible to include dual 


“The system can be turned off by the driver under certain conditions, i.e., deep snow, gravel or when snow-chains are used. 


air bags, an optional rollover protection system and a rigid body that 
already meets the 1997 federal side impact standards. All-Season 
Traction Control* (available to order as an option) is further proof that 
the BMW 325i Convertible is truly designed to help you take a vaca- 
tion 365 days a year. Call 1-800-334-4BMW to arrange a test drive. 
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felt very mature and very confident. | had the ability to focus 
and play tough on every point. | think that’s what Chris did so 
well, that’s what Monica Seles does so well today, and it’s what 
| did so well. 

At the time, | looked at the Open as just another tourna- 
ment, maybe with a little bit more importance, but certainly 
not as grand as | see it now. | have a lot more respect for 
Grand Slams now. | understand them better. | know how hard 
they are to win. 

| didn’t have just one idol. Billie Jean was an idol in some 
ways because she came to the Kramer Club in Rolling Hills 
where | played. | even did a report on her for school. | 
admired the way she put women’s tennis on the map. | can 
remember waiting to ask Evonne Goolagong for her autograph 
when | was a ball girl at the Virginia Slims Championships. Be- 
cause she was so feminine, | always admired Chris’ femininity 
and coolness on the court. Even when it seemed so hot out 
there, she appeared so fresh. She walked with class, she always 
seemed to have the boyfriends and everything. It looked pretty 
good to me. 

| preferred to sit on the left side of the umpire because | 
felt that was my lucky side. When we came out of the locker 
room | hurried ahead of her so | could get the chair | wanted. 


At 18, | may have looked like a kid to some, but | didn't play like one. 
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My brother and father sat in one box, and my mother and 
coach sat in another. | always wanted them to sit in the same 
place throughout a tournament. | wore the pink dress because 
that was the dress | always wore against Chris. So | had all 
these little superstitions going. 

| was ready to play, anxious to play. Chris was a particular 
challenge because our games were so similar, it was like look- 
ing into the mirror. When we played, the winner would be the 
person who hit the ball deeper that day, the person with the 
better angles, the person who was more aggressive. 

Jeff said the difference was that any time there was a short 
ball, | put it away. That’s what Monica does. She makes you pay 
for hitting short. 

| think | caught the public off guard a little bit. Chris Evert 
was the Queen of Tennis, with four straight U.S. Open champi- 
onships. Me, I’m 16, I’ve still got pigtails, | look like a little kid. 

And the little kid won in straight sets, 6-4, 6-3. The last 
point, | hit a second serve, and she hit a feeble forehand into 
the net. That was a great way to win because | didn’t have to 
hit the ball, just get the serve in. And that last point is so 
tough. | think every player can relate to this. You get to the 
end, and you just want that player to give it to you. It’s so diffi- 
cult to get the feet moving, to get the arm through the ball. 
You have to fight to put all those wishing thoughts 
in your mind and still continue with the game that 
got you there. You just want those points so bad- 
ly, you’re saying, “I'll never be mean to anybody 
again if you just give me this point.” That’s what | 
was thinking. But it sure was nice that she gave 
me the gift. 

When the match ended, | remember | looked 
down, looked at my family, and then went up to 
the net, where Chris patted me on the head. I’m 
sure she meant it in a very sweet way, but it made 
me feel like a little girl. Of course, it didn’t really 
matter, because | was so happy | had won. 

The ceremony was sort of a blur. | forgot to 
thank my coach, Robert Lansdorp, and he got 
mad. Someone asked in the post-match interview 
if | thought | was going to win. | said, Yeah, a friend 
of mine told me my astrology was right today. 

Did | believe in astrology? No. It was just an 
answer. Sometimes when you're 16 years old, you 
just say whatever comes out of your mouth. 

| didn’t even change clothes afterward. Jeff 
and my dad had to catch a plane. We got into the 
car and drove them to Kennedy. My mom and | 
got lost. We had no idea where we were. | was 
still wearing the pink dress that | won the U.S. 
Open in. It was 7:30, and | was starving. We 
stopped at McDonald’s. The guy behind the 
counter couldn’t believe it. 

“| just saw you on TV. You won the U.S. 
Open in that dress. Why are you here?” He was 
flabbergasted. 

My victory dinner was a QuarterPounder with 
cheese, fries and a Coke. Then | had to go back to 
school. On Tuesday, they had a big sign congratu- 
lating me at Rolling Hills High School. 

| was back at the U.S. Open in 1980 and 
played Chris again. She beat me this time, 4-6, 6-1, 
6-1, in what she considered one of the biggest 
matches of her life because she had just taken a 
few months off. Me, | was this other kid who had 
come along doing the same game, but doing it bet- 
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THE U.S. OPEN 


ter, beating her five straight times. Hitting harder, moving bet- 
ter. Looking back, if | had known it was such a big deal to her, | 
would have tried harder. That’s a joke, Chris. 

When | returned to Flushing Meadow in 1981, | had some 
perspective on Grand Slams. Maybe because | was out from 
February until May with back problems. People were writing 
me off already. It happens quickly. | can remember coming 
back and playing Wimbledon, losing to Shriver in the quarterfi- 
nals, and | really wasn’t match tough. That summer, | worked 
so hard, as hard as | ever worked before, especially to get back 
the mental toughness, which had always been so easy for me. 

When you've had those tough times, you’re much more 
appreciative. It wasn’t like when | won it at 16 because | hadn’t 
had any tough times. Winning wasn’t anything different. 

| was 18, all the way up to 5’4” and 113 pounds. | felt pre- 
pared, and | was excited to play. | was back. | was also in the 
finals against Martina again. | remember it was a windy day. But 
we had to wait because of a five-set men’s semifinal between 
Roscoe Tanner and Vi- 
tas Gerulaitis. By the 
time my match started, 
| was nervous and total- 
ly drained. 

Martina went ahead 
6-1, 2-1 in about one 
minute. | felt lost. That's 
where the mental 
toughness came in. | 
could have packed it in 
one point at a time. The 
situation was desperate: 
| had to win two sets 
against Martina at the | 
U.S. Open, it was windy, 


moment for me, but I know the loss was upsetting to her. 


and | was playing terribly. That was an awful lot to overcome. 

Then Martina started to feel the pressure. She missed a 
couple of volleys. | started to feel a little better. | won a sec- 
ond-set tiebreaker and then we played another for the match. 
My strategy with Martina was to keep her at the baseline as 
much as possible, because if you hit anywhere short, she’s all 
over the net. My best chance was to out-rally her, maneuver 
her around the baseline. Her backhand then was much weaker 
than her forehand, so | was hitting a lot to her backhand. 

For some reason, maybe because she started guarding her 
backhand, | changed my strategy. | came up with three down- 
the-line winners on her forehand. | drilled them. 

By the time we changed sides at 5-I in the second 
tiebreaker, she was already crying. She hit a volley wide for 
match point, then served a double fault to end it, 1-6, 7-6, 7-6. 
Afterward, it was hard because here | have won the U.S. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Open, I’m happy, and she’s crying. She had yet to win it, she 
was close, and she had it on her racket. | felt like the villain. 

But nothing could prevent me from feeling like | was on 
top of the world. Doctors didn’t know what was wrong with 
my back. Nobody could diagnose it. | remember | had stayed 
with the Zausners during my recuperation. | was wearing a 
corset, lying in bed, watching it snow outside. It was the low 
point and now, a few months later, here was the high. 

The fates, along with my body, decided | would play only 
one more Open. Coming back as defending champion, | 
reached the quarterfinals in 1982, but lost to Hana Mandlikova 
in three sets after leading 4-1 in the second. It was the first 
time | had ever lost to her. 

| won just one tournament in 1982, compared to || 
in 1980 and seven in 1981, but by then my health was really 
starting to deteriorate. | had sciatica, then a stress fracture in 
my back. | also injured my neck and had tendinitis in my shoul- 
der. As a result, | couldn’t even practice, much less play tour- 
naments. | gave it a 
couple of tries in 1983 
and 1984 and played a 
few tournaments in 
1989 before an automo- 
bile accident and again 
earlier this year. Now | 
play Team Tennis and a 
few other tournaments 
and work as a TV com- 
mentator at the U.S. 
Open and other events. 

And that suits me 
just fine. | mean, | still 
love the competition, 
but it’s not exactly like | 
still have something to 
prove. As my brother 
Jeff said, I'm already in 
the Hall of Fame, an 
honor for which I’m 
really grateful. 

But don’t | wish | 
could have had just one 
more crack at the U.S. 
Open with the title on 
the line? In all honesty, 
that would have been 
a dream come true, 
but maybe | had my 
dreams fulfilled already 
at that crowded, noisy place in Flushing Meadow. 

The U.S. Open is so special to me and always will be. It 
produced the defining moments of my career. When | look 
back now, | think it might not have been The Chris and Marti- 
na Show, it might have been The Chris, Martina and Tracy 
Show. | do think it would have been different. That’s hard on 
me, hard to remember what | could have done. 

At the same time, my husband, Scott, says, Heck, Trace’, of 
all the girls at the Kramer Club shooting for the same thing, you 
were the one who made it. Yes, | feel very fortunate. The best 
memories of my career came from the Open. And when | go 
back there now, | always feel the same way. | feel at home. 


Hall of Famer and former world’s No. | player Tracy Austin is the 
author of Beyond Center Court (William Morrow). Thomas Bonk 
covers tennis for the Los Angeles Times. 


MANNY MILLAN(2) 
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Doubles and Triples 
My team heading toward a pennant, my 
hammock waiting in the shade and Roy 
Blount Jr.’s superb tale of doubles and tri- 
ples past (Plink-rumba-barumba-BOOM, 
Aug. 9)—summer doesn’t get any better 
than this. 
JANET WooD DUNCAN 
Boulder Creek, Calif. 


Blount laments that “there aren’t many 
other quotes about triples.” There’s a 
wonderful one in Philip Roth’s The Great 
American Novel (1973). Luke (the Loner) 
Gofannon, a ballplayer, acknowledges to 
his girlfriend, Angela Whittling Trust, 
that he cares for her more than a stolen 
base, a shoestring catch, a letter-high fast- 
ball and even a home run, but only after 
admitting, when asked if he loves her 
more than a triple, “I can’t tell a lie, Ange- 
la. There just ain’t nothin’ like it.” 
JOE MARZIOTTI 
St. Louis 


Blount says he can’t recollect any famous 
doubles or triples other than Cookie La- 
vagetto’s 1947 World Series double that 
ended Bill Bevens’s no-hitter. How about 
the go-ahead, two-run triple by Jim 
Northrup off Bob Gibson in the seventh 
inning of Game 7 of the 1968 World Se- 
ries that led the Tigers to a 4-1 win and 
capped off a glorious summer that saw a 
badly fractured city unite behind its Ti- 
gers? Twenty-five years later, we’re still 
celebrating. 
DAvID ForsT 
Birmingham, Mich. 


Michael Andretti and Formula One 

Kudos to Bruce Newman for his article 
about Michael Andretti’s disastrous and 
embarrassing foray into Formula One 
racing (Going Nowhere, Aug. 2). It is the 
first honest assessment of the situation 
that I have seen in print in the U.S. 

My husband and I have watched with 
amusement and disgust as the presump- 
tuous Andretti of Indy Cars has evolved 
into the wide-eyed, can-this-be-happen- 
ing-to-me driver who yet again fails to 
complete a race. Andretti complains that 
“there isn’t a single car in that field that 
will give you a position—ever.” That’s 
right, Michael. This is pure racing, not the 
NASCAR-type show that Indy Car racing 


is becoming, in which rules are bent or 

reinterpreted depending on one’s last 
name. 

KAREN WOLFE BRANDT 

Palmyra, Pa. 


The piece about Michael Andretti was 
one of the worst examples of ambush 
journalism I can remember reading. Your 
writer hasn’t the foggiest idea of what it 
takes to compete in racing at any level, let 
alone the heights to which Andretti has 


been involved. He didn’t come close to 

picking up on any of the valid points that 

might explain Andretti’s troubles in For- 

mula One, but instead he resorted to a 

back-stabbing frenzy centering on An- 

dretti’s culinary preferences and his wife’s 
choices in fashion. 

DON FULLER 

Editor-at-Large 

Motor Trend 

Los Angeles 


Changes at Mile High Stadium 

Your article on the rift between John EI- 
way and Dan Reeves (Happy Days, 
Aug. 2) left me wondering if the altitude 
at Mile High Stadium hasn’t taken its toll 
on Elway’s sanity. While speculating 
about where he would be if Reeves had 
returned to Denver, Elway said, “I know 


that I would not have been back here if 
Dan Reeves had been here. It wasn’t 
worth it to me. I didn’t enjoy it. It wasn’t 
any fun.” Not worth it? Wasn’t fun? This 
from a man who just signed a four-year, 
$20 million contract? Shame on you, 
John. It’s ajob, not a Club Med excursion. 
KELLI MILTNER-ROGERS 

East Rutherford, N.J. 


Dan Reeves is right: Elway does need to 
grow up. Granted, the two men were to- 


Northrup’s two-run triple was the big 
blow for the Tigers in the '68 Series. 


gether too long, but the relationship was 
obviously just as much of a strain on 
Reeves, who had to put up with his super- 
star’s constant whining, as it was on El- 
way. A quarterback and a coach do not 
have to like each other to be successful, 
but they do have to be mature enough to 
know what is best for the team. Elway’s 
strong arm has taken him as far as he can 
go as an individual. Now he needs to real- 
ize that football is a team sport and let his 
teammates and coaches help him. 
DANIEL M. SHIRLEY 
Anderson, S.C. 


Letters to SporTs ILLUSTRATED should include the 
name, address and home telephone number of the 
writer and should be addressed to The Editor, 
Sports ILLUSTRATED, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020-1393. 
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Faces in the Crowd q 


Joe Williams HARVEY, ILL. 
Jason Gleasman soonvue.ny. 


Williams and Gleasman, both 18, each won freestyle titles 
at the national junior wrestling championships, in Fargo, 
N.Dak. Williams prevailed at 165 pounds, Gleasman at 
275. Williams also won the Greco-Roman competition at 
165 pounds. He will attend Lowa in the fall after having won 
four class AA state titles while at Mount Carmel High. He 
was named 1993 national high school wrestler of the year. 
The week before Gleasman won in Fargo, he won the gold 
medal at 286 pounds in Greco-Roman at the Espoir (20- 
and-under) World Championships, in Athens, Greece. 
Gleasman, who won the 1993 New York State title at 215 
pounds while at Adirondack Central High in Boonville, will 
attend Syracuse. 


GEOFF SCHEERER 
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Sheila Conover wewrortscacn,caur. 


Conover, 30, a three-time Olympic kayaker, took home 
seven medals from the Sprint National Championships in 
Indianapolis, including golds in the K-1 women’s 5,000 
meters, K-2 5,000, and K-4 1,000. In July she won three 
golds at the U.S. Olympic Festival to raise her career total 
of festival wins to 11, more than that of any other woman. 


MICHAEL QUARTERMAN 


Jim Parker nousron 


Parker, 50, beat Doug Sykes of Piedmont, Calif., 6-4, 7-5 
to win the USTA 50-and-over Hard Court Championships 
in Huntington Beach, Calif. Teamed with Ken Robinson, 
Parker also won the hard court doubles title. Earlier this 
year, Parker, a teaching pro at the Houston Racquet Club, 
won the 50’s clay court title, in Sarasota, Fla. 


F_CARTER SMITH 


Katie Gordon excersion, mun. 


Katie, 7, placed first in both the 13-and-under English 
Pleasure class and the 17-and-under Country Pleasure class 
at the Region 10 Arabian Horse Show in Milwaukee. Two 
weeks earlier she won the 13-and-under English Pleasure 
blue ribbon at the Region 11 Arabian show in Springfield, 
Ill. Katie has been riding horses for two years. 


KATHY STRAUSS 


Tamara LeVinSOn = suvensprine, mo. 


Tamara, 16, won the overall competition in rhythmic 
gymnastics at the 14th World Maccabiah Games, in 
Jerusalem, with a score of 35.17 (out of a possible 40). She 
also won gold medals in ball, hoop and clubs and took the 
silver in ribbon, Tamara, who is ranked No. | in the 
country, was a member of the 1992 U.S. Olympic team. 
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Now It Can Be Told 
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Remember how, in the 1980s, Miami foot- 
ball coaches and players vehemently de- 
nied suggestions that theirs was an outlaw 
school? Well, what else would you call that 
palm-fringed institution now that former 
Hurricane safety Bennie Blades has spilled 
the beans? Last week Blades, who current- 
ly plays for the Detroit Lions, 
told the Fort Lauderdale Sun- 
Sentinel that he and five other 
starters on Miami’s ’87 nation- 
al championship team—wide 
receivers and _ fellow 
NFLers Michael Ir- 
vin, Brett Perriman 
and brother Brian 
Blades as well as 
safeties Darrell 
Fullington and Sel- 
wyn Brown—received 
illicit cash payments 
from sports agent Mel Levine. 
Bennie put his own take at 
more than $30,000 and said he 
and Brian used the mon- 
ey to buy Toyota MR2s, 
one black and one red. 

Such payments are pro- 
hibited by the NCAA, but 
because of that organiza- 
tion’s four-year statute of 
limitations, no violations 
would be punishable unless 
evidence was found of a con- 
tinuing pattern of wrongdoing. 
But the question is, why didn’t 
anyone lower the boom in 
1987? A lot of Miami players 
tooled around in fancy cars, but coach 
Jimmy Johnson seemed satisfied after the 
school conducted a perfunctory investiga- 
tion, much as former Washington coach 
Don James appeared oblivious last season 
to the fact that his quarterback, Billy Joe 
Hobert, owned three cars. Like many oth- 
er college coaches, Johnson and James 
were lauded by their admirers for their at- 
tention to detail, but obviously their atten- 
tion sometimes wandered. 

As for Levine, he wound up represent- 
ing the players named by Bennie Blades, 


Carillo: “J can’t recall him ever saying anything that 
bounced off my face because I didn’t have enough 
testosterone to understand.” 


but that was before he filed for bankrupt- 
cy in 1991 and pleaded guilty in July to 12 
counts of federal bank and tax fraud. The 
sordid story leaps from the Sun-Sentinel’s 
pages: how, according to Bennie, Levine 
kept $160,000 of Bennie’s signing bonus 
with the Lions; how, according to Levine, 
he did so as “street justice” because Brian 
Blades owed him $200,000; how, in re- 
sponse, Bennie said, “Put me in a room 


Warming up for the U.S. Open, USA Network's John McEnroe and CBS's Mary Carilo, 

who both hail from Douglaston,.N.Y. and who teamed to win the 1977 French Open 
mixed doubles title, played serve-and-volley over Mac's contention that 

Earillo and other women shouldn't be TV analysts for men’s tennis, 


Carillo: “Ti’s kind of hard to believe we actually shared the 
same water supply for the first 18 years of our lives. I’m a 
36 -year-old liberal Democrat with two kids, and he’s sort 
of the young republican from hell.” 


Carillo: “He's sort of got that whole Archie Bunker, Ralph 
Kramden, Cliff Claven, white sock mentality.” 


with [Levine] for 10 minutes, and I'll give 
you street justice”; how, according to 
Levine and Bennie, a Miami player once 
stormed into Levine’s office, put a gun to 
Levine’s head and demanded money the 
player believed the agent owed him. 
Haven’t we heard tales like this before? 
Yes. There is, for one, the saga of those 
other notorious agents who paid college 
players in the ’80s, Norby Walters and 
Lloyd Bloom. By grim coincidence, they 
reappeared in the news last week after 
Bloom was found shot to death in his 


Edited by Jerry Kirshenbaum 


Malibu, Calif., home in what looked like 
an organized-crime hit. 

One more nugget from Bennie Blades: 
Some of Levine’s illicit payments to Mi- 
ami players, he said, were handled by then 
Miami law student Rich DeLuca. DeLuca 
wouldn’t comment, but his lawyer said 
that DeLuca, who worked for Levine, was 
“duped into being a conduit.” And what 
is DeLuca doing now? He’s a sports 
agent, of course. 


Major Example 
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Why should anyone care 
that there were two more 
bench-clearing brawls in 
baseball last week? A me- 
lee between the Oakland 
Athletics and the Milwau- 
kee Brewers caused a 25- 
minute game delay and sent 
Brewer third baseman B.J. 
Surhoff to the hospital for 
four stitches in the upper 
lip, and a donnybrook 
almost as ugly took 
place between the 
Pittsburgh Pirates 
and the Los Angeles 
Dodgers. 
Here’s one reason to 
care. The scene: a Manhat- 
tan T-ball game. Called out 
at second base, six-year-old 
Brian whales away at an op- 
posing infielder and has to be 
led off by his manager. “Bri- 
an, why did you do that?” the 
manager asks. Replies Brian, “That’s 
what they do in the majors.” 
True story. And a sad one. 


Kiss, Kiss 


CPR 


“Never, never. He can live 200 years.” 
That’s what Primo Nebiolo, president of 
the IAAF, the world governing body for 
track and field, said in July of U.S. sprint- 
er Butch Reynolds’s chances of getting 
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Indiana Pacer forward Malik Sealy 
has put the infamous missing-play- 
book incident (SCORECARD, May 10) 
behind him—or at least onto fabric. 

Sealy, you'll recall, left his team play- 
book at New York’s JFK airport dur- 
ing last spring’s playoff series against 
the Knicks, only to have it end up in. 
the hands of irreverent radio talk- 
show host Don Imus, who ridiculed 
him on the air. Overcoming his em- 
barrassment, Sealy has designed a 
necktie with pictures of tiny play- 
books on it (right) for his clothing 

company, Malik Sealy XXI Inc., and 

even went on Imus’s show to pro- 
moteit. . 


SHOOT OCHCOSHHET ESD eH HKOHOCES 


» Mike Downey in the Los Angeles 
Times: “New Baltimore Oriole 
part-owner Tom Clancy is hard at 
work on his new book: The Hunt 
for Mr. October.” 

» Scott Ostler in The San Francisco 
Chronicle: “Everyone seemed so sur- 
prised that the Pope outdrew the Rock- 
ies in Denver. They’re forgetting that 
this is not an expansion Pope.” 


SSH OTAMEHOHETHHOHEH OR OOH HHERE ED 


«Aaron Sele, Boston Red Sox rookie 


pitcher, when asked what manager 
Butch Hobson told him during a late- 


inning visit to the mound: “He said he. 


wanted to go home and watch The Andy 
Griffith Show.” 

« Bill Clinton (below), to National En- 
dowment for the Humanities chairman 
Sheldon Hackney after Hackney hit an 


errant shot during a golf outing last week - 


on Martha’s Vineyard, Mass.: “I got a 
new idea. Try the fairway.” 


any of the $27.3 million he 
was awarded by a U.S. court 
for damages related to the 


a Reynolds drug suspension. 
Reynolds still has 171 years to 
go—he’s a mere 29—but last 
week a U.S. magistrate in 
Alexandria, Va., attached 
$691,667 that a U.S. compa- 
ny, Mobil, owes the London- 
based IAAF under a support 
contract and ordered that 
the money be put in escrow 
for Reynolds. Reynolds 
won't get the loot until all 
appeals are exhausted, but 
because other U.S. compa- 
nies also make payments to 
the IAAF, he stands to wind 
up with a lot more money. 
Two weeks ago, in a peace 
offering of sorts, Nebiolo kissed 
Reynolds on both cheeks during an 
awards ceremony at the World Champi- 
onships. You might say that last week 
Reynolds gave him a smack in return. 


Damaged Goods 


The cellar-dwelling New York Mets have 
made a positive personnel move: They’ve 
announced that leftfielder Vince Cole- 
man will never again play for them. 

Coleman had fouled the Mets’ chemis- 
try and image even before he was charged 
with a felony after injuring three people 
when he set off an explosive device in a 
Dodger Stadium parking lot on July 24 
(SCORECARD, Aug. 2). In less than three 
years with the Mets, Coleman also pushed 
a manager, cursed at a coach, was target- 
ed in a rape investigation that ended with 
no charges being brought, and hit Dwight 
Gooden with a golf club he was swinging 
in the clubhouse. 

Whatever the outcome of the L.A. 
case—Coleman has an Oct. 8 court 
date—look for the Mets to invoke the 
good-citizenship clause in the standard 
player’s contract and refuse to pay him for 
1994, the last year of his four-year, $11.95 
million deal. And look for Coleman to file 
a grievance, as LaMarr Hoyt did in 1987 


IAAF’s improper handling of 


SCORECARD 


when the San Diego Padres sought to 
void his contract after his third drug-relat- 
ed brush with the law. Hoyt won his case 
when an arbitrator ruled that the Padres 
didn’t heed warning signs about Hoyt’s 
behavior. Also, seven-time drug offender 
Steve Howe had his ban from the game 
overturned in arbitration by linking his 
drug use to a hyperactivity condition. But 
Coleman’s case differs because 1) he in- 
jured others, and 2) it is clear that he 
alone was responsible for his actions. 

The 31-year-old Coleman may have 
misbehaved himself right out of baseball, 
never mind that he hit .279 this season 
with 38 stolen bases in 92 games. “We had 
thousands of phone calls after the [park- 
ing-lot] incident,” a Met official told SI’s 
Tom Verducci. “Thousands. Two were in 
support of him. We tried to trade him last 
year, and there was no interest. I don’t 
know who'd want him now.” 


Berkeley Buzz 


When California athletic director Bob 
Bockrath resigned last week to take the 
same job at Texas Tech, it was only natu- 
ral to look for a link between that event 
and Bockrath’s firing in February of Bear 
basketball coach Lou Campanelli for abu- 
sive treatment of his players. Just six days 
before Bockrath’s resignation, Campan- 
elli had filed a $5 million lawsuit against 
Cal, charging that the administration vio- 
lated due process by not properly warning 
him that it disapproved of his treatment 
of players. 

In fact, Cal insiders say Bockrath is 
leaving for Lubbock because after two 
years at the school he still didn’t feel at 
home in Berkeley. He was assailed by 
some media commentators and alumni 
for sacking Campanelli as well as for let- 
ting football coach Bruce Snyder bolt 
last year to Arizona State. But Cal vice- 
chancellor Dan Boggan supported the de- 
cision to fire Campanelli, whose berating 


of his players was excessive even by col- : 


lege coaching standards. Whether Bock- 
rath went about it the right way is for the 
courts to determine, but getting rid of 
Campanelli may have been his brightest 
accomplishment at Berkeley. 


Scorecard Reporter: Richard O’Brien 
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BRUT. THE ESSENCE OF MAN.” 


STEVE AVERY DOES NOT LOOK VERY FAR AHEAD. 
Shoot, the 23-year-old Atlanta Brave pitcher tugs 
his cap so low on his head it’s a wonder he can find 
his way to the mound. He has to tilt his chin up and 
his head back just to see his infielders gobble up all 
those grounders behind him. “Just a way to keep fo- 
cused,” he says. “It’s just me and the catcher. Hey, I 
don’t want to have my hat up like I’m having my pic- 
ture taken out there.” 

“The guy is a practical joker all the time,” Atlan- 
ta catcher Greg Olson says, “but when that cap 
comes down, watch out.” Even when pitching coach 
Leo Mazzone needs to visit Avery on the mound to 
buy time for relievers warming up in the Braves’ 
bullpen, he does so with the timidity of a postman 
headed for the Bumsteads’ mailbox. Then Mazzone 
tells Avery, “Just act like you’re listening to me. Ill 
leave in a couple of minutes. Promise.” 

Mazzone knows better than to pose a question to 
Avery, especially to inquire about his stamina. “I 
hate that,” Avery says. “If I’m out there, I’m fine.” 

So how’s Avery doing? No need to ask. He kept 
Mazzone safely in the dugout through two com- 
plete-game victories last week. First he beat the 
first-place San Francisco Giants 5-3 on Aug. 23 to 
open a stunning Brave three-game sweep at Can- 
dlestick Park. So dominant was Avery in that game 
that he retired the final 11 batters, the last six with 
nothing but fastballs. Then last Saturday he dis- 
missed the Chicago Cubs 5-1 with just 89 pitches, 
only 21 of which were called balls. It was the Braves’ 
21st victory in Avery’s past 23 starts. 

Hold on to your hats. Led by Avery’s bravery, 


second-place Atlanta last week seized momentum 


With Fred McGriff (left) 
and David Justice 
slugging, and four pitchers 
sizzling, the Braves 


closed in on the Giants 


by TOM VERDUCCI 
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Oa As Nese Ares UB RUA VERS 
in the National League West by chopping 
3'4 games off the Giants’ lead in six days 
to close within four games, the closest 
they have been to San Francisco since 
May 29. Said the Giants’ Barry Bonds, 
“With the recognition the Braves get 
worldwide as America’s team, it seems 
like that even though we’re in first place, 
we’re chasing them.” 

San Francisco could dispel that notion 


this week in another three-game series 
with the Braves, this time in Atlanta. 
Thereafter the Giants will have 29 games 
remaining, none of them with the Braves. 

What enabled Atlanta to establish an 
edge over San Francisco in every place but 
the standings was a glaring disparity in 
starting pitching. Atlanta’s four aces— 
Avery (15-4 through last weekend), Tom 
Glavine (16-5), Greg Maddux (15-9) and 
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John Smoltz (13-9)—have been almost 
unbeatable since the All-Star break, going 
24-5 while chewing up chunks of innings. 
If you’re going to beat the Braves, you had 
better get into their bullpen or be fortu- 
nate enough to draw their fifth starter, a 
spot Pete Smith and Kent Mercker had 
filled with a combined 3-9 mark. 

“At the end of the year, we may make 
some of the big expectations about us 
having a bunch of 20-game winners come 
true,” says Glavine, who, in beating the 
Giants 6-4 on Aug. 24 and the Cubs 8-2 
on Sunday, also won twice last week. “We 
still have a shot at three 20-game winners. 
If we do that, it'll go a long way toward us 
winning this thing. We’ve pitched well all 
year, but since we got Fred McGriff, 
we've been scoring runs consistently.” 

After Sunday’s victory the Braves were 
28-9 since McGriff arrived on July 20 ina 
trade with the San Diego Padres, leaving 
San Francisco manager Dusty Baker to 
observe, “I’m just glad they didn’t get him 
a month earlier.” Well, Atlanta did try to 
get McGriff as long ago as the eve of 
Game | of the 1992 World Series, when a 
representative of the Braves told San Die- 
go that Atlanta was “strongly interested in 
McGriff.” The Padres showed no inclina- 
tion to move the slugging first baseman at 
that time or upon subsequent overtures 
made by the Braves in May and June, be- 
cause San Diego general manager Joe 
Mcllvaine was resisting the wishes of cost- 
cutting owner Tom Werner to move the 
high-priced contracts of both McGriff and 
third baseman Gary Sheffield. 

That stance by Mcllvaine contributed 
to his decision to leave the club on June 9. 
Atlanta general manager John Schuer- 
holz then was able to swing a deal with 
Mcllvaine’s replacement, Randy Smith, 
to get McGriff for three prospects. 

“He synergized our lineup,” Schuer- 
holz says of McGriff, who through Sun- 
day had hit .312 and 13 home runs since 
coming to the Braves. Ron Gant, David 
Justice and Terry Pendleton—the Braves’ 
biggest bats—had batted .252 collectively 
before McGriff arrived, but they had hit 
.305 since then. “He’s made a huge differ- 
ence for the pitchers, too,” says Glavine, 
“because we know we'll get runs.” 

San Francisco, meanwhile, suddenly 
had such pitching troubles that they sum- 
moned 21-year-old righthander Salomon 


Avery, in his cap-down mode, beat the Giants 
and the Cubs last week to improve to 15-4. 


When Clark plowed into Blauser, he stretched 
ligaments in his right knee and slid onto the DL. 


Torres from Triple A Phoenix to make his 
big league debut Sunday in the face of a 
four-game losing streak, the Giants’ long- 
est of the season. Torres’s arrival was oc- 
casioned by Trevor Wilson’s departure 
from the first game against the Braves 
with inflammation in his left shoulder. 
Torres is a promising pitcher whose forte 
is supposed to be his location, though you 
would not have known that when he 
showed up at the wrong terminal in Phoe- 
nix and missed his flight to San Francisco. 

Torres arrived in time to see Bryan 
Hickerson last only 5 innings in the Gi- 
ants’ second loss to Atlanta. That turned 
out to be the longest effort by a San Fran- 
cisco starter in the Giants’ tailspin, which 
ended Sunday when Torres went seven in- 
nings against the Florida Marlins, yielding 
three runs on five hits to win 9-3. Before 
then Baker was certain Billy Swift could 
stop the slide and the Braves in the final 
game of that series. “This is our man who 
stops all slumps,” Baker announced. But 
only seven pitches and five batters into the 
game, Atlanta led 3-0, and the fans seated 
in the Stick’s outfield had caught as many 
of Swift’s balls as had catcher Kirt Man- 
waring: two, courtesy of back-to-back 
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home runs by McGriff and Justice. The 
Braves mashed four more home runs, with 
McGriff and Justice doubling up again 
and catcher Damon Berryhill winning the 
longest-drive contest with a blast of 425 
feet, in a 9-1 rout won by Maddux. 

The Giants never looked so vulnerable 
as they did that day. Forty percent of their 
original starting rotation, Wilson and Bud 
Black, spent the afternoon in the Los An- 
geles office of Dr. Frank Jobe having their 
injured arms attended to. First baseman 
Will Clark limped off the field and onto 
the disabled list with his right knee as 
crooked as Lombard Street after he col- 


lided with Atlanta shortstop Jeff Blauser. 
And Swift, who had never thrown 175 in- 
nings in a season, announced he had “a 
tired arm” after his odometer hit 1837. 

Baker and pitching coach Dick Pole 
have done a splendid job in nursing both 
Swift and John Burkett through the sea- 
son. Those two pitchers together complet- 
ed only two of their first 55 starts while go- 
ing 35-12. But both Swift and Burkett 
were staggering last week, with Burkett 
having been tagged for 28 hits and 19 runs 
in 13 innings over his past three starts. 

Says Baker of his rotation, “I’m con- 
cerned about it, but it’s not like someone’s 
going to beam me down a pitcher from 
outer space.” The Giants used more ordi- 
nary means to obtain Jim Deshaies (11-13 
and loser of six straight) in a trade last Sat- 
urday with the Minnesota Twins. 

On the other hand the Atlanta starters 
have been as good as advertised. Their 
main worry of late is getting on the club- 
house golf course, a popular two-hole, 
60-foot layout. “It’s tough getting a tee 
time,” Glavine says. The pitchers, who 
have been known to putt around right up 
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until their starts, are staging a more seri- 
ous competition for the Cy Young Award, 
even if they prefer not to discuss it. 

Avery was especially reluctant when re- 
porters mentioned that topic, though his 
4-1 mark and 2.22 ERA in August had 
put him high on the leader board. “Oh, 
no, you don’t,” he warned reporters. 
“You guys started mentioning that stuff 
to Burkett, and he’s had three straight 
tough ones. You’ve got enough stuff on 
your mind in a pennant race than to worry 
about individual stuff like that.” Though 
it would be a fitting cap to his season, 
Avery simply can’t see that farahead. = 
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Last 
But Not 
Least 


Long Beach went to the end of 


its bench to get a hero and a 
Little League World Series title 


by JON SCHER 


EREMY HESS WAS NOT A HAPPY 
camper. It was the bottom of 
the sixth inning, the score was 
2-2, the bases were loaded, 
there were two outs, and 
Hess’s Long Beach, Calif., 
teammates were poised to win 
the Little League World Series without 
him. “I was really mad that I hadn’t gotten 
to play,” said Jeremy, a 12-year-old in- 
fielder who had gone 1 for 6 in the four 
games leading up to last Saturday’s cham- 
pionship against Panama in Williamsport, 
Pa. “I mean, I knew it was my last Little 
League game. I wanted to get a chance.” 

He got it after Panama’s Abel Navarro 
came on in relief with one out in the sixth 
and struck out the first batter he faced by 
throwing nothing but high fastballs. Long 
Beach manager Larry Lewis then sum- 
moned the last player on his bench to 
pinch-hit. “Jeremy’s a dead fastball 
hitter,” Lewis said later. “He was 
the right guy at the right time.” 

On the second pitch Jeremy 
hammered a fastball to the base of 
the wall in right centerfield for a 
game-ending single. The hit gave 
Long Beach its second consecutive 
World Series crown—and its first 
won on the diamond. Last year 
Long Beach lost the title game to 
Zamboanga City of the Philippines 
only to be declared the Series win- 
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ner two weeks later when Zamboanga 
City was stripped of the championship for 
having used several ineligible players. 

“Tt was a dream come true,”’ said Jer- 
emy. “I was real nervous because I knew 
the whole team was counting on me.” 

Until then, Long Beach had relied most 
heavily on Sean Burroughs, a 12-year-old 
Bambino and the son of former major 
leaguer Jeff Burroughs, who was on hand 
as the Long Beach coach. Sean had 
pitched his second 16-strikeout no-hitter 
of the tournament last Thursday while go- 
ing 4 for 5 with two home runs as Long 
Beach eliminated Bedford, N.H., 11-0 
and advanced to the championship game. 

At 5' 5" and a hefty 171 pounds, Sean 
dominated the scaled-down Little League 
landscape, with its 60-foot baselines and 
204-foot outfield dimensions. “He’s a lot 
bigger and stronger than I was when I was 
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Sean (above) played like the Bambino, but in the 
end Jeremy got the hero’s hug from Burroughs. 


his age,” says Jeff, a beefy former Ameri- 
can League MVP who hit 240 home runs 
during a 16-year major league career. 

Little League rules prohibit pitchers 
from throwing in back-to-back games, so 
Sean played shortstop on Saturday. Given 
a steady diet of breaking balls in the dirt, 
Sean grounded out and walked twice but 
still hit .562 for the Series. 

In the wake of the Zamboanga City de- 
bacle, Little League officials had closely 
scrutinized teams that qualified for this 
year’s tournament. As a result clubs from 
the Dominican Republic, Japan, the Phil- 
ippines, South Korea and Taiwan were 
barred from participating in last week’s 
event because of eligibility violations. 

That made for a more competitive 
World Series, not to mention a much easi- 
er one for the U.S. representative in the 
title game to win—a rare occurrence over 
the past 20 years. “Little League should 
be commended for giving us a level play- 
ing field this year,” said Lewis. 

The drama of the final left Lewis drip- 
ping with sweat late Saturday afternoon. 
By contrast Jeremy was as cool as a cu- 
cumber. “The kid who was up before me 
struck out and started crying,” he said. “I 
just didn’t want that to happen.” 

Not a chance. ia 
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How about a beautiful shot 
of beer being poured? 


Hivery beer does that. 

Well then, a close-up of the bottle. 
Every beer does that. 

We could go with a celebrity. 

Join the line. 


How about your chairman 
as a spokesperson? 


Cars, airlines, razors, etc. 

A shot of grain fields. 

Boring. 

Music? 

Ivs a magazine ad. 

Scratch and sniff? 

Everyone hates that...especially me. 
Girls in bikinis? 

That’s original. 

Maybe we need more time. 
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Just being the best is enough. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


OLD SPICE gat 
ATHLETE een 
OF THE MONTH 722K 


Beasley Does It 


Wl AS A SMALL, CLUMSY FIFTH GRADER FRED BEASLEY 


disliked football so much he quit his first youth league team 
after a few practices. Three years later, he had a new 
body and a new attitude. “I was the biggest player on 
the team, and | started getting attention,” says 
Beasley, who had grown to 5’ 9”, 150 pounds and 
played linebacker. “When | hit, I'd make opponents 
fumble or knock their helmets off.” 
The Old Spice Athlete of the Month is now a 6’ 2”, 198- 
pound fullback at Robert E. Lee High School in Montgomery, Ala., a 
highly recruited Street & Smith’s High School pre-season All-Ameri- 
ca and one of the most promising all-around athletes in the history 
of Alabama high schools. “Fred is Mr. Consistency,” says his 
coach, Spence McCracken. “I think we take him for granted. We 
always feel that everything’s going to be O.K. because he will do the 
job.” Frequently, in spectacular fashion. 

Beasley set rushing and tackling records in 1990 when his 
junior high team went 10-0 and won the City Championship, but 
McCracken thought it would take Beasley a while to adapt to the 
varisty’s wing-T offense. What happened? Beasley led Lee to the 
Class 6A Alabama championship, rushing for 1,556 yards and scor- 
ing 18 TDs. As a junior, he had 1,538 yards and 26 TDs during the 
team’s 13-1 state title campaign. 

Beasley has been sensational on other fields as well. After win- 
ning the state high school decathlon in 1992, he taught himself to 
pole vault and won TAC’s 17-18 national decathlon championship. 

“If | want something, | work real hard to achieve it,” says 


Superb as a Beasley, who was just 12 when his dad was killed, leaving his 
running back mother to care for nine children. “What | really want now is to be 
and decathlete, able to help my mom. That will come in good time, | hope.” 
Beasley is one of 

Giktalaxiaver The Old Spice Athlete of the Month Award recognizes outstanding 


amateurs in high school, college club and intramural, recreational and 
military programs. The November 1, 1993 issue will include a ballot to 
vote for the Old Spice Athlete of the Year, who will be announced 
in the December 20, 1993 issue. Send your nominations to: Old 
Spice Athlete of the Month, P.O. Box 2660, New York, N.Y. 10185-0023. 
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INTRODUCING OLD SPICE SENSITIVE. 
REFRESHMENT WITHOUT THE ALCOHOL BITE. 


STARTING TODAY, ALCOHOL IS OUT. NOW, COOLING 
SENSATES ARE IN. NEW OLD SPICE SENSITIVE 
REPLACES THE BURNING ALCOHOL 


STING OF AFTERSHAVES WITH A 


NEW KIND OF COOL. REFRESHING, 
INVIGORATING TO GO WITH THAT CRISP, CLEAN SCENT. 
IT’S PROOF THAT AFTERSHAVE DOESN’T HAVE TO HURT 
TO WORK. TRY NEW ALCOHOL-FREE OLD SPICE SENSITIVE. 
AND TAKE THE BITE OUT OF AFTERSHAVE. 


AL TIELEMANS 


if Smith is not around 


to carry the ball 


can the 


,’ 


Cowboys carry the day? 


1. Will the Cowboys be the dynasty of the 90s? 

If ever a team looked dynastic, it’s these Cowboys. They have 
the youthful promise of the Pittsburgh Steelers of the ’70s, the 
dynamic skill players of the San Francisco 49ers of the ’80s, and 
the perfect coach and organization for the no-nonsense ’90s. 
Dallas won the Super Bowl by five touchdowns, but coach Jim- 
my Johnson won’t allow his team to get fat and happy. One 
spring day, cornerback and special-teams ace Issiac Holt, an- 
noyed at Johnson’s endless “voluntary” off-season workouts, 
dryly asked a member of the Dallas staff which workouts he 
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could skip and which were mandatory. It took Johnson about 
five minutes to decide his next move, which was to call three 
cornerback-hungry teams and offer them Holt for a late-round 
draft choice. They all declined. The next morning, Johnson 
called Holt into his office and cut him. 

“T like Ike,” Johnson says, “but I had to do what was best for 
the Cowboys. When successful organizations fall, I think it’s 
because of two things. One, people feel they’re more important 
than they really are, when the reason they’ve won is because 
the team won. Two, they don’t work as hard. On this team, if 
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PULL RF 10 QUESTIONS 


have given Smith the keys to the safe. Not anymore. “I will nev- 
er make a decision in 1993 that will hurt me when the new day 
dawns in the NFL in 1994,” Jones says. “What if I pay Emmitt 
$500,000 more than we can afford if we want to keep our salary 
structure intact? When you negotiate today, you’re making 
roster decisions for tomorrow.” 

Jones is determined to build a long-haul team with a salary 
structure to fit stars, valuable players and significant middle- 
class players. And so he faces the ultimate Catch-22 with his 
number 22. He has a collective eight years left of very market- 
friendly deals with his three other big stars—Troy Aikman, Mi- 
chael Irvin and Charles Haley—paying each of them less than 
$2 million a year. If he pays Smith, say, $3.8 million a year for 
three years, what’s to prevent Irvin from holding out next year, 
demanding a substantial raise from his $1.25 million salary. 
And because he’ll be near the salary cap, how will Jones sign his 
valuable 1994 free agents? On the other hand the Cowboys 
need Smith and the 23 carries and 102 yards per game he has 
averaged in the last two years. “Without him,” Irvin says, “it'll 
be ugly for us. If we want to beat the Goliaths, we’ve got to have 
a great slingshot. Emmitt’s the rock in our slingshot.” 

The solution, Jones believes, is to hold firm on Smith and 
hope that he can say to his vets next year: See? There’s value in 
playing for the Cowboys. We win championships. We’ve paid 
Irvin, Smith and Haley below market, and they can make up 
the difference with playoff and off-the-field money. 

Even if the Cowboys conquer the payroll dilemma, their luck 


Do Kelly (left) and the Bills have the stomach 
to fight after three Super Bowl losses? Does 
DeBerg have the legs to last another year? 
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the players don’t work as hard or harder than the year before, 
they know [ll cut them.” 

But there’s a third reason for the fall of the powerful as the 
NFL enters its 74th season: the new collective bargaining 
agreement, which will introduce a potential team destroyer in 
1994, the salary cap. The cap has cast a dark cloud over the Su- 
per Bowl champs because it has deprived them of their fran- 
chise running back, Emmitt Smith, who spent all summer hold- 
ing out for a salary befitting his status as the two-time defend- 
ing NFL rushing champ. In the past, owner Jerry Jones might 
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has to hold if they are to maintain greatness. The Cowboys of 
*92 were the most injury-free championship team of recent 
NFL history, with their eight key offensive players—Aikman, 
Smith, Irvin, John Gesek, Erik Williams, Alvin Harper, Daryl 
Johnston and Jay Novacek—missing a total of zero games. 
There wasn’t a significant injury on defense either, and if there 
had been, it might not have mattered: The defense shuttled 19 
fresh bodies in and out of games regularly. So invincible did 
Dallas seem, in fact, that Philadelphia Eagle owner Norman 
Braman ordered his team torn down and reconstructed at sea- 
son’s end, despite five straight seasons of double-digit wins. “I 
was convinced we couldn’t beat Dallas with the team we had,” 
he said. 

We love Dallas to repeat this year, but we don’t love Dallas 
in the mid-’90s. We'll love the team that collects the most great 
transients between now and the year 2000. 

2. Are the Buffalo Bills still breathing? 

Over the last three off-seasons Buffalo quarterback Jim Kelly 
has not watched a replay of a single down of any of the Bills’ 
three straight Super Bowl losses. “I can’t,” he says. “When I 
see highlights, I have to turn away. I’ll never watch them.” 

The Bills are 10-2 in the 90s against NFC teams in the regu- 
lar season—the two losses being meaningless season enders in 
which Kelly was kept out of action—and 0-3 in Super Bowls. 
You have to wonder if the Bills lack something in the gut: Kel- 
ly’s 49% passing and six interceptions have buried them in the 
last two Super Bowls. You wonder if the team is lacking in 
coaching savvy: The best all-purpose back in football, Thur- 
man Thomas, has touched the ball an average of only 16 times 
a game in the three Super Bowls. You wonder if Buffalo lacks 
concentration: The night before last January’s Super debacle, 
coach Marv Levy implored his charges to protect the football 
against the swarming Cowboys, and the Bills proceeded to turn 
it over nine times. You wonder if they lack something on de- 
fense: The Bills have four millionaire defenders, and yet they 
have surrendered 36.3 points per Super Bow! loss. 

Finally, you wonder if Buffalo can win this conference for a 
fourth straight year. “Everybody wants to take our pulse,”’ Kel- 
ly says. “Jeez, it never ends. Hey, the Super Bowls are games 
we'll never forget. But what are we supposed to do? Give up?” 

By this time the Bills should be thoroughly demoralized and 
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ready to throw in the towel. But towel throwers wouldn’t have 
come back from a 35-3 deficit, as they did nine months ago 
against the Houston Oilers in the wild-card round. The Bills 
are good at forgetting, good at turning their heads when the 
Super Bowl highlights flicker onto their big screens. Says Levy: 
“Here’s what I told them at minicamp: ‘You guys are the most 
resilient s.o.b.’s ’ve ever come across in my life.’ ” 

3. Is this the year of the ancient quarterback? 

Undoubtedly. Seventeen of the starting 28 quarterbacks in the 
league are over 30. In fact, at an average age of 30.8, the cur- 
rent class of starting quarterbacks is the oldest since the AFL 
and the NFL merged, in 1970. Steve DeBerg of the Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers is 39, and the Kansas City Chiefs’ Joe Montana is 
37. In November the New York Giants’ Phil Simms will cele- 
brate his 38th birthday, and Warren Moon of the Houston Oil- 
ers, his 37th. “Playing quarterback is a learning process more 
than any position,” says Simms. “It’s taken me years to finally 
feel like there’s nothing a defense can do to confuse me.” 

Of course, DeBerg is no lock to last the season in Tampa, 
where he will be pushed hard by Craig Erickson; Montana 
hasn’t started a game in 32 months; and Simms hasn’t played a 
16-game season since 1986, his Super Bowl MVP season. 

4. Will the Philadelphia Eagles erupt in civil war? 

It seems inevitable. Let’s recap: Quarterback Randall Cun- 
ningham has a huge Atlantic City wedding in the spring, and he 
invites everybody on the team. Plenty of offensive players 
show, but only two from the defense. Early in training camp 
coach Rich Kotite gives the players a half day off so the defen- 
sive players can run a benefit for the Jerome Brown Founda- 
tion, a tribute to their teammate who died in a 1992 auto wreck. 
Cunningham is invited, but he’s a no-show. When free-agent 
defensive end Reggie White signs with the Packers, he calls Ea- 
gle owner Braman a liar on national TV and accuses Cunning- 
ham of not being a leader. With the exception of linebacker 
Seth Joyner, all of the acknowledged team leaders—quarter- 
back Jim McMahon, running back Keith Byars and defensive 
linemen White and Mike Golic—leave as free agents. In all, 
the Eagles lose 11 free agents, with key defenders Joyner and 
end Clyde Simmons seemingly eager to follow in 794. 

During the off-season Simmons says the Eagles are like “lost 
children” without White. Star wide receiver Fred Barnett, 


while holding out, tells his agent he’s dying to leave Philly. Ko- 
tite issues a gag order, threatening to fine players /o of their 
salary if they make public comments critical of the team. To 
which Joyner replies, “Nobody’s going to take away my consti- 
tutional rights.” 

Two newly acquired defensive tackles that the Eagles 
thought would help, the gimpy Michael Carter and the fading 
Keith Millard, don’t. The defensive line is shredded by the 
Jets in the preseason; Millard jumps offside five times in the 
game, and Carter retires two days later. The troubled right 
end, Tim Harris, waits to hear if he’ll be suspended by the 
league for his second drunken-driving offense. In a book due 
out this fall, Cunningham pines for a better relationship with 
his coach. 


With Parcells presiding, will the Patriots 
behave, and will Brown be the teacher’s pet? 
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Nobody has bought the movie rights to the Eagles, but it’s 
only a matter of time. 
5. What team is in the best position to handle football’s new era? 
The New England Patriots—if the team is sold by February. 
Don’t laugh. This storm-tossed franchise has finally been 
thrown two life preservers: coach Bill Parcells and the salary 
cap. “I’m not here to build a competitive team,” Parcells said 
when he was hired last winter. “I’m here to build a champion- 
ship team.” And he is attacking his team’s personnel shortcom- 
ings the way his good buddy Johnson did with the Cowboys in 
1989. The Patriots had scouts at 56 of the 61 NFL exhibition 
games this summer, scoping out players who might be cut this 
month and free agents who might be available next spring. 

When players do become available, the Patriots will be free 
to bid aggressively for them. If the 1994 salary cap turns out to 
be in the neighborhood of $31 million dollars, as many antici- 
pate, then about two thirds of the teams in the league are either 
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near or already over that amount. The Pats’ payroll is presently 
at a bargain-basement $20 million, and that leaves Parcells lots 
of dollars to wave in front of free-agent talent. 

Still, Parcells’s talents will be wasted if the team is not sold, 

because owner James Orthwein is just biding his time in the 
hopes of being awarded an expansion franchise in St. Louis. 
The Pats have a proven winner in Parcells. Now they need an 
owner who is committed to winning football in New England. 
6. Which stars will emerge this year? 
We like three: New England linebacker Vincent Brown, a five- 
year veteran who will become Parcells’s new Harry Carson; Mi- 
ami Dolphin wideout Irving Fryar, who will lead the AFC in 
touchdown receptions and receiving yards; and Phoenix Cardi- 
nal defensive tackle Eric Swann, the 310-pound man-child who 
is finally ready to throw his weight around. 

Brown is 6' 2” and 245 pounds. Carson, the former Giant in- 
side linebacker, played at 6’ 3”, 245. Both have granite upper 
bodies. Both are bright and thoughtful. “There are a lot of par- 
allels,” says Parcells, who wants to mold Brown into the classic 
run-stuffer and inside force that a Parcells defense requires. 

Parcells spent the summer teaching Brown the fundamen- 
tals of inner defense, and one day Carson, now a New York 
City TV commentator, showed up on an assignment and 
wound up tutoring Brown. “I used to love watching Harry play 
because he’d read and react so quickly,” says Brown. “I 
thought, That’s the kind of linebacker I want to be.” Brown has 
been a terrific player on some awful Patriot teams, and finally, 
at 28, he should get some of the spotlight he deserves. 

Fryar, too, knows the Curse of the Patriot. The No. 1 pick 
overall in the 1984 draft, he averaged 40 catches a year in his 
nine seasons in New England, but scouts say that he has always 


Can Montana still get the job done, and is 
Teague (above) the class of the freshmen? 
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possessed 75-catch ability. 
Now, at 30, he has maturity to 
match his potential. Fryar was 
dealt to Miami in April, and 
the Dolphins expect him to be 
Dan Marino’s big-play guy, a 
more athletic version of Mark 
Clayton. “Marino to Fryar 
sounds good,” says Fryar. “I 
hope it’s said about 90 times 
this year.” 

Swann never played college 
football, because he scored so 
poorly on the SATs four years 
ago. His first two pro seasons 
were something of a failure as 
well. “But you should see him now,” coach Joe Bugel said re- 
cently. “He’s ready to be one of the best defensive linemen in 
football.” Swann spent the preseason throwing guards around 
like pillows. He has learned how to weight-train, how to study 
his opponent and, not insignificantly, how to bypass fast-food 
drive-throughs. “What I ate used to be my enemy,” he says. 
“But now I’m eating the right foods, and I want to be a player 
who is feared, a guy who can disrupt every play.” 

7. Can Joe Montana and Lawrence Taylor still play? 

During a spring minicamp the Kansas City Chiefs were careful- 
ly monitoring every pass thrown by their new quarterback. The 
Chiefs were taking no chances with Montana’s surgically re- 
paired right elbow: He was allowed to make 50 throws, includ- 
ing warmups, during each session. Last year, in San Francisco, 
Montana adhered to a similarly stringent pitch count each 
practice, but he still had pain in his elbow and numbness in his 
right hand. This year? 

“You really don’t have to be so careful,” Montana’s physical 
therapist, Stan Conte, told 
Chief coaches while they 
watched one of the minicamp 
workouts. “Joe could throw 
100 easy.” 

In 1991 doctors reattached 
a tendon in Montana’s elbow 
by sewing the tendon with su- 
tures, drilling three holes in 
the knobby elbow bone, pull- 
ing the sutures through the 
holes and tying the tendon 
back down to the bone. He 
missed the entire 91 season 
and all of ‘92 except for one 
half in the final 49er regular- 
season game. But this year he 
says he’s fit to play a full sea- 
son. And the Chiefs are abso- 
lutely gaga over him. “I’d be 
shocked if, physically, Joe 
couldn’t make it through the 
year,” says offensive coordina- 
tor Paul Hackett. 

Montana’s rehabilitation, 
before and after his half of 
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football against the Detroit Li- 
ons last December, has been 
all-consuming—he even had a 
mountain climber working with 
him on fingertip exercises to 
strengthen his grip. “I’m some- 
where between 15 and 20 per- 
cent stronger than I was in the 
Detroit game,” he says. And 
the early returns are promising: 
Montana completed more than 
60% of his preseason passes and 
said he felt no elbow pain. 

The Chiefs will coddle him a 
bit by having him throw normal- 
ly on Wednesday and Thursday | 
in practice, giving him Friday 
off, and having him throw light- 
ly on Saturday just to loosen up. 
The Kansas City game plan, 
though, makes no concession to 
Montana’s arm. “We’ve worked 
our butts off on the deep balls 
with Joe,” Hackett says. “We 
will not baby him.” 

The other first-ballot Hall 
of Famer making a comeback, 
Lawrence Taylor, says he may take a series or two off in games 
this year so he’ll be fresher in the fourth quarter, where he has 
tended to fade in recent years. But his right Achilles tendon, 
torn in November 1992, is not even sore, he says. Taylor, 34, 
had three sacks in his first 40 preseason plays, and he’s still the 
best pass rusher the Giants have. A larger question has to do 
with Taylor’s get-up-and-go if the Giants head south. “Law- 
rence will be his old self as long as the Giants are contenders,” 
one former teammate said this summer. “If they’re not, he’ll 
lose interest, and he won’t be effective anymore.” 

8. Who will be the Rookies of the Year? 

Offense: New Orleans Saint tackle William Roaf. Defense: 
Green Bay defensive back George Teague. O.K., Roaf doesn’t 
have much of a chance, because there are no statistics for of- 
fensive linemen and because Garrison Hearst could rush for 
1,200 yards in Phoenix. But the Saints, who cut veteran Tootie 
Robbins (after paying him a $500,000 reporting bonus) to hand 
the starting right tackle job to Roaf, have been wowed by the 
young man’s ability to drive-block and pass-block equally well 
in camp. He had better be good: The Saints dealt one of the 
game’s best pass rushers, outside linebacker Pat Swilling, to 
Detroit to get Roaf with the eighth pick in the April draft. 

Teague, a free safety and cornerback, doesn’t even have a 
starting job yet. Says the rookie from Alabama, who was over- 
shadowed by several All-Americas on last season’s Tide de- 
fense, “I’ve always been kind of a sleeper.” Teague should be 
the bookend corner to Terrell Buckley by early in the season, 
and the Packers feel confident that he would be superb at safe- 
ty, as well. Coach Mike Holmgren thinks Teague will become a 
Pro Bowl regular, whatever the position. 

9. Will the Bears become monsters again? 
Not this year. They’re too far down. But they’ve got the right 
new organizational architect in coach Dave Wannstedt, who 
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Will Wannstedt turn out to be 
smarter than the average Bear? 


10 QUESTIONS 


will figure out how to win. Part of knowing 
how to win is cutting your losses quickly, and 
Wannstedt quickly shed two recent Bear 
draft embarrassments, linebacker John Rop- 
er and tackle Stan Thomas, in one August 
day. Roper was dealt to Dallas in a five-play- 
er trade, and Thomas was sent packing to At- 
lanta for a conditional draft pick from the 
Falcons. Wannstedt was so down on Thomas 
that he would have thrown him into the deal 
with Dallas, gratis, if the Falcons hadn’t 
called. 

The Bears became a disaster toward the 
end of Mike Ditka’s reign. Ditka was dis- 
tracted by his off-the-field pursuits, and he 
berated players ceaselessly and needlessly. 
He and two assistants, offensive coordinator 
Greg Landry and tight end coach Steve Ka- 
zor, took turns running the Chicago offense. 
There was such chaos that in the Bears’ play- 
off loss to Dallas in January 1992, on a crucial 
fourth-down call in Dallas territory, the play 
sent in to quarterback Jim Harbaugh from 
the sideline wasn’t in that week’s game plan. 
In fact, it hadn’t been called in more than a 
year. “The best thing about the new staff,” 
Harbaugh says, “is that the plays we’re put- 
ting in through training camp are the same plays we’ll run in 
December. There won’t be brand-new plays on Thursdays to 
run on Sunday.” 

Club president Mike McCaskey has given Wannstedt every- 
thing he has wanted so far, including ridding the organization 
of longtime personnel man Bill Tobin. Wannstedt and Tobin 
would not have gotten along, because Wannstedt believes that 
coaches should scout as well as coach—as they do in Dallas, 
where he was the defensive coordinator for four years—and 
Tobin believes that coaches should simply coach. 

As large a figure as Ditka was in Chicago, Wannstedt can be- 
come a beloved big-shoulders guy too. He found that out driv- 
ing to a Bull game in February when, stopped in the middle of a 
traffic jam outside Chicago Stadium, he rolled down his win- 
dow to ask a policeman where he could park. “Leave it right 
there, Coach,” said the cop, who opened the door, then parked 
the car for him. When Wannstedt got to the gate, he realized 
he’d left his tickets in the car. “Don’t worry, Coach,” the secu- 
rity guard at the gate said. “Follow me.” He took Wannstedt to 
courtside. The new coach should be able to keep it all in per- 
spective, because while he has Jimmy Johnson’s eye for talent, 
he has Chuck Noll’s penchant for anonymity. He’ll get it done. 
But it may take awhile. 

10. Off the field, what kind of year will it be? 

Busy. Charlotte and St. Louis will get the two expansion teams, 
and Baltimore will be unfairly spurned. The World League will 
be revived with a six-team, all-Europe league. The NFL will 
consider playing regular-season games in Europe and Japan, a 
precursor to 21st-century overseas expansion. Commissioner 
Paul Tagliabue, battling with the major networks over a new 
TV contract, will prepare owners to settle for an average of 
$34 million a year, down from the $39 million they’re getting in 
93. Now for the big one: Al Davis won't threaten to move. 
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Linebackers are 
search-and-destroy 
specialists whose 
taste for the punishing 
blow remains one 
of the game’s 
few constants 
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Mike Curtis 
(left, 32) 
tormented Colt 
foes fora 
decade while 
contemporary 
Tommy Nobis 
(60) was the 
Falcons’ first 
genuine star. 
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Sam Huff 
(left) of the 
Giants and Jack 
Lambert of the 
Steelers were 


the malevolent 
mainstays of 
their teams. 
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Mike 
Singletary was 
a Bear in 
the Butkus 
mold, and 
Ray Nitschke 
of the Packers 
was the very 
symbol of the 
great Vince 
Lombardi teams 
of the ’60’s. 


JOHN BIEVER (LEFT): 
FOCUS ON SPORTS (RIGHT) 


‘faylor of the Giants 
car ed on the tradition 
of the heavy hitters. 
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THE LAST ANGRY MEN 


All the best linebackers play with chips on their shoulders 


THE GREATEST LINEBACKER IN FOOTBALL HISTORY SPEARS 
the raw flesh with two sticks. He raises the meaty morsel 
and observes it, then places it in his mouth and eats it with 
gusto. He spears another slab of uncooked flesh and eats it 
too. But Dick Butkus, the man who once said his goal was to 
hit a ballcarrier so hard that the man’s head came off, is 
shattering all myths tonight. Dick Butkus is eating sushi. 
Can this be? The hand that used to search through pile- 
ups, feeling for eyes to gouge and limbs to twist, now cradles 
the chopsticks that grasp dainty yuppie food. Beside Butkus 
is his good buddy Steve Thomas, owner of a BMW dealer- 
ship in Camarillo, Calif., a man who deals in fancy cars, 


sharing ebi with a man who used to deal in stripped-down 
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pain. The two friends recently finished shooting 
a commercial for Thomas’s dealership, in which 
Butkus plays a mechanic who is so awestruck by 
a young woman’s ability to fix a noisy Bimmer 
with a twist of a screwdriver that he backs away 
from the engine, saying meekly, “I, uh, [ll get 


the coffee,” cracking his head on the open hood 
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in the process. 

Good lord. Butkus the wimp? The man even 
lives in Malibu, a place about as close in texture to Butkus’s 
old Chicago Southside neighborhood as maguro is to Polish 
sausage. Isn’t Butkus the savage who once was charged with 
provoking three separate fights in one game against the De- 
troit Lions in 1969, who picked up four personal fouls in an 
exhibition game against the St. Louis Cardinals in 1970, 
who supposedly in one heated skirmish bit ... a referee? 
Dick Butkus, a casualty of Hotel California? Say it ain’t so. 

And maybe it ain’t. Underneath the civility, Butkus 
seems restless, a caged animal. “I’m sick of all the Beverly 
Hills crap,” he snarls, putting down his chopsticks, wiping 
his mouth with a napkin clutched in a great right paw 


scarred by, among other things, crocodile’s teeth. Yeah, just 


touch on some unfinished business. A big shot who owed 


Butkus in retirement says he misses the violence most of all. 
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Butkus for some entertainment work had 
sent him two checks in a row that 
bounced. Dick’s wife, Helen, had urged 
her husband to remain calm, but Butkus 
shrugged her off, drove to the big shot’s 
office in Beverly Hills, barged in, grabbed 
the man by the shirt and in front of 
stunned office workers, shoved the dead- 
beat out the door and into the man’s car. 
They drove to the bank, whereupon But- 
kus pushed the miscreant up to the teller 
and demanded $2,500 in cash. 
After the fellow withdrew the 
money from his account, But- 
kus shoved him back out the 
door, telling him before they 
parted that the man was, in 
Butkus’s uncluttered apprais- 
al, an orifice. 

“People promising stuff and 
not coming through. Talking,” 
says the Hall of Fame line- 
backer. “People tell me, 
‘That’s how people do busi- 
ness in Beverly Hills.’ I say, 
“Well, I'm not from here.’ ” 

Where is Butkus from? Chi- 
cago, of course. Chicago Vo- 
cational High School, then the 
University of Ilinois in Cham- 
paign for a while, then the 
Chicago Bears for nine years, 
from 1965 to 1973. But where 
really? Where are all lineback- 
ers really from? 

The same place. A world 
where things are straightfor- 
ward, yet a little bit skewed, 
where collisions are em- 
braced, where hitting is a form 
of chatting. A jittery place of easy provo- 
cation and swift retribution. Detroit Lion 
inside linebacker Chris Spielman once 
tackled his grandmother when he was just 
five years old. Why? Spiclman doesn’t 
know. “She walked through the door. She 
went to give me a hug, and I took her 
out,” he says. “I knocked her down, but 
she bounced back up. You could tell she 
was a Spielman.” 

Certainly genetics plays a part in the 
makeup of a linebacker. “You are born 
with some type of aggressive streak in 
you,” says Spielman. Linebackers don’t 
end up at their position by accident. No, 
sir. They are drawn to its possibilities the 
way foaming dogs are drawn to junkyards. 
“A linebacker couldn’t be an offensive 
lineman,” says Los Angeles Raider coach 
Art Shell. “Check out the guy’s locker. An 
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offensive lineman’s locker, you see every- 
thing is in order. A linebacker’s locker is 
in total disarray.” 

Nor can a wannabe linebacker mas- 
querade for long as the genuine article. 
“Brian Bosworth thought he was a great 
linebacker,” says Seattle Seahawk defen- 
sive coordinator Rusty Tillman with con- 
tempt. Tillman, a former NFL linebacker 
himself, put together a tape of Butkus’s 
big plays to show Bosworth (who had a 


Trafton set the standard for all who followed. 


brief, overhyped career with Seattle from 
1987 to ’89) “what a great linebacker was 
really like.” A real linebacker would have 
been bouncing on his chair, cheering the 
video action, but Bosworth wasn’t im- 
pressed by the tape. A short time later the 
Boz and his Mohawk were out of the 
league seeking work in biker movies. 

Real linebackers don’t constantly pro- 
mote themselves. They may talk trash, but 
during the season they don’t have a lot on 
their minds except nailing people. They 
are among the rare human beings who ap- 
preciate being called animals. How else 
can one describe a player who gets his 
greatest high from hitting an opposing 
quarterback, when, as New York Giant 
Lawrence Taylor said in his book, LT: 
Living on the Edge, “he doesn’t see you 
coming and you drive your helmet into his 


back so hard, he blows a little snot bub- 
ble.” Lovely. Linebackers all have their 
favorite moments. Former Lion Jimmy 
Williams used to speak of blindsiding a 
ballcarrier and hearing “that little moan”; 
the Houston Oilers’ Wilber Marshall says 
simply, “I like to hear ’em gasp.” 

To each his own. As Dallas Cowboy hit 
man Ken Norton puts it, linebacker “is 
the most badass position on the field.” 
Just repeat the names of the great ones 
and see if you don’t feel like 
ducking: Ray Nitschke, Mike 
Curtis, Tommy Nobis, Bill 
George, Jack Ham, Sam Huff, 
Joe Schmidt, Lee Roy Jordan, 
Chuck Howley, Mike Single- 
tary. There’s former Kansas 
City Chief Willie Lanier, his 
helmet padded on the outside, 
to protect his victims. There’s 
grizzled Philadelphia Eagle 
Chuck Bednarik nearly cut- 
ting golden boy Frank Gifford 
in two (page 74). There’s Mar- 
shall hitting Lion quarterback 
Joe Ferguson so hard in 1985 
that Ferguson is unconscious 
before he reaches the Silver- 
dome turf. Is the man dead? 
Chicago Bear defensive coor- 
dinator Buddy Ryan thinks he 
is. Until Ferguson twitches. 
The league fined Marshall 
$2,000 for the blow, even 
though no penalty was called. 
“What was I supposed to do?” 
asks Marshall in disgust. “Hit 
him softly?” 

Bad humor is integral to the 
position, says Bear linebacker coach Dave 
McGinnis, because of what a linebacker is 
asked to do: “He has to diagnose a play, 
defeat blockers and still be ticked off 
enough to get the ballcarrier. An offen- 
sive lineman is done when his man is 
blocked. A linebacker is only half done 
when he’s beaten an offensive lineman. 
He has to have this desire to make the 
runner pay a price, to make him not want 
to come up in there anymore. I’d watch 
Singletary when he’d get stoked up, and 
he’d be screaming, ‘I’m gonna be here! 
Always! Right here!’ ” 

Linebackers rise out of the football 
ooze in a curious twist on Darwin: While 
the primitive stayed below, groveling on 
all fours, the more primitive ascended to 
the upright position. Of course in the be- 
ginning there were no linebackers at all in 
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LINEBACKERS 


football. Because there was no forward 
pass, there was no need on defense for 
anything other than seven or eight down 
linemen who rooted like pigs and three or 
four defensive backs who could run down 
any ballcarrier who got past the swine. 
With the dawn of the pass in professional 
football in 1906, defensive principles 
slowly evolved. “Roving centers” started 
to pop up, and by 1920 something like a 
modern-day NFL middle linebacker had 
emerged. 

His name was George Trafton and he 
played for the Decatur Staleys, who be- 


came the Bears. There is some dispute as 
to whether Trafton was the first true line- 
backer, but he was definitely the first But- 
kus-like personality in the NFL. Nick- 
named the Brute, Trafton was as nasty as 
they come, despised by rival teams and 
their fans. In a Rock Island (IIl.) Argus ac- 
count of a Staley game in 1920, Trafton 
was described as “sliding across the face 
of the rival center.” Against the Indepen- 
dents in Rock Island that same year, Traf- 
ton took umbrage at a rumor that an op- 
ponent, a halfback named Fred Chicken, 
was Out to get him. The Brute promptly 
knocked Chicken out with a hit that broke 
his leg. On the final play, Staleys’ coach 
George Halas sent Trafton running for 
the exit and a waiting taxi. Angry Rock Is- 
land fans mobbed the taxi, and Trafton 
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had to hitch a ride with a passing motorist 
to get himself safely out of town. 

According to Bob Carroll, the execu- 
tive director of the Professional Football 
Researchers Association, the first outside 
linebacker in the NFL was 6’ 4" John Al- 
exander, who played for the Milwaukee 
Badgers. Normally a tackle, one day in 
1922 Alexander “stood up, took a step 
back, two steps out and became an out- 
side linebacker,” says Carroll. “He won- 
dered why, as tall as he was, he was always 
getting down on the ground where he 
couldn’t see.” 
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Howley (54) patrolled the outside for Dallas from ’61 to ’73. 


Alexander would set the evolutionary 
clock moving, and 60 years later it would 
bring us to LT himself. Some people think 
that modern outside linebackers, blitz 
specialists primarily, aren’t really line- 
backers at all, but gussied-up defensive 
ends. Some people say that inside line- 
backers, whether in tandem in a 3-4 align- 
ment or standing alone in the increasingly 
rare 4-3 (wasn’t a big part of Butkus’s 
dark majesty that aloneness?), are the 
only true linebackers today. But lineback- 
ing is really about responsibilities and at- 
titude, not formations. 

Pain is the thing that separates line- 
backers from everyone else on the field— 
both dishing it out and receiving it. Line- 
backers dish out pain because it intimi- 
dates opponents. Says Butkus, “I was a 
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fullback in high school, and if somebody 
made a perfect tackle on me, no big deal. 
But if I got hung up and guys were bear- 
hugging me and I couldn’t use my arms, 
and somebody came in and nailed me, I 
didn’t like that. So I did that to guys we 
were tackling in high school, and some- 
times their eyes would close or they'd 
flinch or pull up. In college I figured pun- 
ishing the ballcarrier wouldn’t intimidate 
anybody, because the players were better. 
But it did. Then I knew it wouldn’t work in 
the pros. I thought I’d meet guys like me. 
But there were still guys who were chick- 
en—,, guys with big yellow streaks.” 

Linebackers see the game as supersed- 
ing all guidelines on basic empathy for 
one’s fellow man. “You want to punish 
the running backs,” says Steeler Pro Bowl 
linebacker Greg Lloyd. “You like to kick 
them and, when they get down, kick them 
again. Until they wave the white flag.” Or 
as Huff of the Giants said to Time maga- 
zine in 1959, “For that matter, we try to 
hurt everybody.” 

Even themselves at times. The eupho- 
ria that linebackers experience afield 
comes during the white flash of great col- 
lisions—enlightenment literally being a 
blow to the head. Lloyd split two blockers 
in a game against the Cleveland Browns 
last year and then met runner Kevin Mack 
head-on in the open hole. The ensuing 
crash overwhelmed Lloyd. “I was dizzy, 
my head was hurting and my eyes were 
watering,” he says of his condition as he 
staggered to the huddle. “It felt good.” 

Where does such lunacy come from? 
“Off the field I’m quiet, laid-back, calm, 
relaxed,” says Eagle star Seth Joyner. 
“On the field I talk all kinds of garbage 
and things like that. I think it’s a way to 
vent your anger.” 

Anger over what? 

Butkus struggles with the question. It’s 
not really anger, he says. It’s more a desire 
to set things right, to prove, as he says, 
“you don’t get something for nothing.” 
Violence can resolve ambivalence and 
uncertainty. And who doesn’t crave cer- 
tainty in life, a reward for the good, pun- 
ishment for the bad? 

Things are so simple when you’re a 
linebacker. One afternoon while Butkus 
was practicing at Chicago Vocational with 
his high school team, he noticed four boys 
in a car harassing his girlfriend, Helen Es- 
senberg, who was across the street near 
the school. Without hesitation Butkus ran 
off the field, chased the car onto 87th 


This is a line. 


To some, it is seen as a constraint. A limitation. A barrier. 


To others, it is a point where the past is abandoned in favor of the future. 


The new Toyota Supra. It’s taken everything sports cars were before 


Wind in the face. Steering with 
the throttle. Shift levers that had 
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first. More power 
than brakes. Heaters that only 
worked when the sun shined. 
Sports Cars. For decades drivers 
wrinkled their suits and burned their 
shoes to experience the irony of how 
so many shortcomings added up to 
so much driving pleasure. But now 
there’s a new kind of sports car 


dedicated to the proposition that 


ad 


performance and civilized driving do 

not have to be mutually exclusive. 
ec. The revolutionary 
\ new Toyota Supra. 
The cornerstone of Supra’s per- 
formance is a world-class power-to- 
weight ratio. Its 3.0-liter, 24-valve 
inline-6 with twin-sequential 
turbochargers delivers 320 horsepower 
(220 horsepower in the normally 
aspirated model). And, mated to a 6- 


speed transmission, propels the Turbo 


from zero to sixty in 4.6 seconds* 


and crossed the line. 


Double wishbone suspension, 4- 
wheel/4-channel Anti-lock Brake 
System (ABS) with ventilated discs 
and dual air bags** help make Supra 
as reassuring to drive as it is fast. 

Ultimately, though, the real mean- 
ing ofa sports car is found in the driving. 
And that’s why crossing the line 
wasn't just an end. It was a beginning. 
Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a brochure 
and location of your nearest dealer. 


‘T love what you do for me? 


> TOYOTA 


©1993 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. *Car and Driver, March 1993, **Always use your seatbelt. Driver- and passenger-side air bags are a supplemental restraint system. 


For the likes of Reggie McKenzie (54), it’s a pain game. 


Street, dived through the open front win- 
dow on the passenger side and, in full uni- 
form, thrashed each of the passengers. 
Then he climbed out of the car and 
walked back to the field. He never said a 
word to Helen, who is now his wife. He 
had done what needed to be done, and it 
was over. “They could have been her 
friends, for all I knew,” he says. 

Singletary broke 16 helmets in four 
years at Baylor, all of them his own. The 
school’s publicist confirmed that typically 
two or three football helmets are broken 
each year at the school, by the entire team. 
Most NFL coaches agree that the perfect 
size for a linebacker is between 6' 2” and 
6’ 4” and 240 to 250 pounds, but players 
such as the 6-foot, 230-pound Singletary 
and the New Orleans Saints’ 5’ 9", 225- 
pound Sam Mills have proved that size is 
not as important to the position as want- 
to. Is that the same as craziness? 

There are former players like the Steel- 
ers’ Ham, a Hall of Famer, who says, “I 
don’t think we’re any meaner than any 
other position on the team.” But after 
some thought he admits that the first per- 
son he saw eat a glass was former Eagle 
linebacker Tim Rossovich, and that for- 
mer Raider star ‘backer Ted Hendricks 
did, indeed, have “this demented look to 
him.” Then there was former Cincinnati 
Bengal linebacker Reggie Williams, who 
doubled as a city councilman and seemed 
the master of comportment, as long as he 
wasn’t on the field. But that is in keeping 
with the Jekyll and Hyde nature displayed 
by good linebackers. Off the field they 
generally keep cool; on the field they ex- 


plode. Lloyd says linebackers are “devi- 
ant” because they change personalities so 
dramatically. “You wear all different 
hats,” he says. “You’re a father, a hus- 
band. But on the field, yes, you are that 
other person.” 

Marshall marches to his alter ego’s bat- 
tle chant, kill or be killed, but going nuts 
can lead to disaster, even for an assassin. 
“You have to be under control, you can’t 
be a complete idiot,” says McGinnis. “I’ve 
seen tough guys who couldn’t make reads 


just get killed. You have to be tough like a 


bull but smart like a coyote. You step up 
too quick and they'll run a power O ora 
counter, and the tight end will come down 
and earhole you. Try that some time.” 

The easiest thing to teach a linebacker 
is to blitz. It’s like cutting the twine on a 
catapult. The hardest thing to teach is 
pass defense. Dropping back after read- 
ing a play-action fake is not an easy thing 
for an attacker to do. “It’s a discipline 
thing,” says Buffalo Bill assistant line- 
backer coach Chuck Lester, “because it 
goes against his nature.” 

Still linebackers have more freedom 
than other players. Their job is basically 
to do whatever is necessary to make all 
the tackles. And because linebackers are 
freer to attack and seek the explosions 
they crave, they seem to miss the game 
more than other players when they can no 
longer play. In his book, Calling the Shots, 
Singletary described the splendor of the 
devastating hit: “The resultant feeling has 
always been almost indescribable to me, 
akin to being struck, I suppose, by a bolt 
of lightning—a blast that, for one brief 
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LINEBACKERS 


second, shines through your mind and 
body like a flash of brilliant white heat.” 
St. Paul would not describe a vision any 
differently. 

Thinking about life after football wor- 
ries some linebackers. “Right now, with 
football, I can release all of my frustra- 
tions and not too much bad can happen to 
me,” says New England Patriot lineback- 
er Vincent Brown. “Sometimes I wonder 
what my outlet for those feelings will be 
after I stop playing.” 

That worried Butkus. It still does. 
“What I miss is the violence,” he says 
bluntly. “Life is very boring to me now.” 
He thought he would get into coaching af- 
ter he retired, keeping the juice flowing 
that way, but an injury lawsuit he brought 
against the Bears, which was settled in ’76, 
made him something of a pariah to his old 
team. His Miller Lite beer commercials 
led to an acting career, with Butkus most- 
ly playing against type—a funny, sensitive 
guy in a caveman’s body. Acting’s O.K., 
he says, but after football, “hell, you just 
do what’s second best.” 

Every now and then the demons that 
can’t be exorcised come out, as they did 
when Butkus went to collect on the 
bounced checks. As they did last month 
when he was hosting a quail hunt in Geor- 
gia for the Suzuki's Great Outdoors series 
on ESPN. A quail flew at him, and But- 
kus, holding a shotgun in one hand, angri- 
ly forearmed the bird, batting it to the 
earth as if it were a tipped pass, its feath- 
ers drifting down to meet the corpse. The 
segment did not make the final program. 
“We didn’t think it showed proper safety 
with a gun,” the producer explained. 

And so the greatest linebacker ever to 
play the game is trapped in La La Land. 
He starts his car, puts a dip of snuff under 
his lip and heads down the highway to- 
ward Malibu, where his neighbors include 
Cher and Olivia Newton-John. 

“There are other things you can accom- 
plish in life,” Butkus says, spitting into his 
cup. “But physically, how do you get that 
rush again? You're in the middle of it all. 
You're involved, instead of hanging over 
the sides, you're there. The ball is 
snapped, somebody is trying to knock 
your ass off, you’re trying to knock his ass 
Ofte 

Mountains rise out of the dark air. The 
ocean is nearby. 

“How the hell do you get that feeling 
again?” 

The answer is simple. = 
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SEAU 


THE BUNGALOW ON ZEISS STREET IN THE 
east-side neighborhood of Oceanside, 
Calif., was an oasis for Junior Seau and 
his family. There the Seaus disappeared 
into their own world to escape the vio- 
lence that surrounded them. They spoke 
no English while at home, and they strict- 
ly adhered to their Samoan customs. 
Tiaina Seau dressed his three sons in 
wraparound skirts called lavalavas, and 
his wife, Luisa, sewed beautiful floor- 
length dresses, called muumuus, for the 
couple’s two girls. The boys learned the 
Samoan slap dance, and the girls were 
taught the hula. 

Twice each day, before breakfast and 
after dinner, Tiaina gathered his brood to 
pray on straw floor mats in the living 
room. A deacon at the First Samoan Con- 
gregational Church in Vista, Tiaina read 
to his children from the Bible and led the 
singing of Samoan hymns while banging 
on an old piano. 

“Dad taught us about morals, values 
and goals,” Junior recalls. “Having a 
tight-knit family was important to him. 
The one question he always asked us was, 


‘How do we protect the Seau name?’ ” 
Today, Seau, the Pro Bowl linebacker 
for the San Diego Chargers, brings much 
honor to the family name. “I’m afraid of 
being average,” Seau says. “I have a real 
fear of being just another linebacker.” 
There is little chance of that. After only 
three seasons in the NFL, he is already 
considered the game’s best inside line- 
backer, and before he is done he could be- 
come one of the best ever at his position. 

Last season San Diego, under new 
coach Bobby Ross, started out 0-4 but 
finished 11-5, the biggest in-season turn- 
around in NFL history. The Chargers fin- 
ished first in the AFC West and made the 
playoffs for the first time since 1982. The 
defense was the fourth best in the league, 
and Seau was the soul of that unit. At his 
urging, players linked hands in the defen- 
sive huddle. When the Charger offense 
scored, Seau would bolt into the end zone 
to offer congratulations. 

At 6’ 3” and 250 pounds, Seau is an 
awesome specimen. He runs a 4.61 40, 
bench-presses 500 pounds, squats 670 and 
has a 38-inch vertical leap. In his off-sea- 


From an opponent’s perspective, Seau is an intimidating presence. 
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son workouts Seau can easily outsprint his 
two dogs—Trojan, a golden retriever, and 
Heisman, a rottweiler—while running 
sets of 100-yard dashes. During games it is 
not unusual for him to rush a quarterback 
and suddenly reverse direction to chase a 
receiver and tackle him as far as 45 yards 
downfield. Against the Los Angeles Raid- 
ers in 1991, Seau came from behind to 
catch wide receiver Sam Graddy, a 1984 
Olympic gold medalist in the 4 x 100-me- 
ter relay and a silver medalist in the 100 
meters. 

And his competitive fire burns white- 
hot even during practice. At minicamp in 
May, in a drill pitting running backs 
against linebackers, Seau jammed Eric 
Bieniemy hard at the line and pushed him 
outside the cones. That disqualified Bien- 
iemy, according to the rules of the drill, 
but the running back kept his balance and 
raced downfield to make the catch any- 
way. Seau was enraged at Bieniemy for 
not following the rules and at himself for 
giving up on the play before it was over. 

“Come on back for more, Eric!” Seau 
yelled, butting in front of linebacker Gary 
Plummer, who was next 
in line for the drill. “Get 
over here!” 

Bieniemy shook his 
head. 

“No, Eric! Do it right!” 
Seau screamed. “Do it 
fair! We’re going to do it 
again!” 

Several Chargers final- 
ly pulled Seau to the side- 
line to calm him down. 

“The guy’s a buzz 
saw,” says Raider defen- 
sive end Howie Long, a 
teammate of Seau’s at 
the 1993 Pro Bowl. “His 
rpm’s are on redline all 
the time, but mentally 
he’s under control, and 
that’s unusual for a young 
player.” 

His wealth—Seau will 
earn $650,000 this year— 
and success have changed 
the 24-year-old very little. 
While he bought his fam- 
ily a house and a car and 
he lives comfortably in 
Mount Helix with his 
wife, Gina, and newborn 
daughter, he still prefers 
to dress in T-shirt, shorts, 
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sandals and a baseball cap 
with the bill turned up. “Just 
give me a shack on the beach 
and a couple of tuna fish sand- 
wiches, and I’m happy,” he 
says. On the way home from 
an autograph session a few 
months ago, the hired limou- 
sine in which he was riding had 
a flat tire. Seau nonchalantly 
knelt on the shoulder of the 
freeway and changed it. 

“The driver started taking 
off his jacket, but Junior said, 
‘That’s O.K., I’ve got it, ” re- 
calls Bobby Grillo, Seau’s 
business partner in their new 
apparel company, Say Ow 
Gear. “I was afraid the jack 
would fall on him or some 
hoods would see a limo in dis- 
tress, pull over and stick us up. 
But Junior slides out, and 
boom, it’s done.” 

Seau is also the first to ac- 
knowledge a helping hand 
from others. On Super Bowl 
Sunday, three weeks after the 
Chargers’ 31-0 second-round 
playoff loss to the Miami Dolphins, Seau 
purchased a full-page ad for $14,000 in 
the San Diego Union-Tribune to thank the 
team’s fans. Seau ordered up a collage of 
photos of Charger fans, accompanied by 
these words: TO THE FANS OF SAN DIEGO. I 
THANK YOU FOR A WONDERFUL YEAR. JU- 
NIOR SEAU AND FAMILY. 

Two years ago he started the Junior 
Seau Foundation, he says, “to promote 
the protection of children by supporting 
child-abuse prevention efforts, drug and 
alcohol awareness and anti-juvenile de- 
linquency programs.” The foundation’s 
major fund-raiser, a celebrity golf tourna- 
ment in May, brought in $60,000. Seau 
was involved in every aspect of the event, 
from designing, writing and proofreading 
the brochure to holding more than 40 
meetings with local business leaders to 
make sponsorship pitches to lining up 21 
Pro Bowlers to participate. 

In March, within days after a gang 
member was gunned down in a shopping 
mall in Chula Vista, acommunity south of 
San Diego, Seau visited the mall. Stand- 
ing in front of hundreds of teenagers and 
their families, he tried to impress upon 
the parents that love begins in the home, 
and he warned the kids that gangs are a 
dead end. Look forward in life, he told 


Seau can be areal painin the neck to a passer. 


them, because “I’m living proof that you 
can make it out of the ghetto.” 

Says Seau, “Too many athletes are liv- 
ing in a tiny window. They have no vision 
for themselves—what they can be outside 
of football and what they can mean to a 
community. They just don’t know any bet- 
ter. My hopes and dreams are unlimited.” 

Yet there are times when Seau puts so 
much pressure on himself that it becomes 
overwhelming. In a game against the Kan- 
sas City Chiefs in November, with the 
Chargers ahead 14-13 and about two 
minutes remaining, Chief quarterback 
Dave Krieg hit wide receiver Willie Davis 
on a short dump pass over the out- 
stretched arms of Seau, which Davis 
broke for a 25-yard gain. Four plays later 
Nick Lowery kicked a 36-yard field goal to 
win the game. 

When Gina greeted Seau at the San 
Diego airport, she says, “he was really 
quiet and close to tears. He blamed him- 
self for the loss.” Up all night, Seau re- 
played the game in his head. “He kept 
saying, ‘I should have done this.’ ‘If only I 
had done that,’ Gina says. “I couldn’t 
get him to snap out of it.” 

The next afternoon Seau asked Ross 
for permission to address the team, and 
just as he started to apologize for letting 
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everybody down, he was over- 
come with emotion and began 
sobbing. “It'll never happen 
again,” he said through his 
tears. Ross and Plummer had 
to put their arms around Seau 
to console him. 

“People don’t hold them- 
selves accountable for what 
they do,” Seau says. “I wanted 
to stand up and say, ‘It’s my 
fault. Let’s not play guessing 
games. Don’t talk behind my 
back. I'll take the blame. O.K., 
now, let’s go on.’ ” 

Says Plummer, “He’s the 
last person anybody would 
blame for a loss. Junior ex- 
pects perfection out of every- 
body, but especially himself.” 

Seau learned that from his 
parents, who were born on the 
island of Aunuu in American 
Samoa. In 1964, when their 
oldest child, David, was four, 
he developed a lung disease, 
and the family decided to 
move to San Diego, where 
Luisa’s sister and brother-in- 
law were stationed in the Navy, to seek ex- 
pert medical treatment. As a gesture of 
love to the family they were leaving be- 
hind in Samoa, Tiaina took his paternal 
grandmother’s last name, Seau. 

Though neither Tiaina nor Luisa knew 
much English, Tiaina took a job on the as- 
sembly line at a rubber company (he is 
now a school custodian), and Luisa found 
work in the Camp Pendleton Marine 
commissary and in a laundromat. They 
earned enough to pay for lung surgery for 
David, but money was always tight, espe- 
cially in °69, when their fifth child, Tiaina 
Jr., who would be called Junior, was born. 

The bedroom for Junior and his three 
brothers was the family’s one-car garage, 
with its concrete floor, leaky roof and lack 
of insulation. The beds were wedged be- 
tween a dishwasher, cleaning supplies and 
piles of Polynesian floor mats. Portable 
heaters kept them warm on chilly nights, 
and Motown oldies—‘“garage tunes,” Ju- 
nior calls them—kept them happy. 

“My two sisters, who lived inside the 
house, always bragged that they had a car- 
pet in their bedroom,” recalls Junior. 
“But we'd say, ‘So what? We have the big- 
gest door in the whole place.’ ” 

On many mornings, before his brothers 
were awake, Junior would climb out of 
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The home of Luisa and Tiaina was 
anisland of Samoan tradition. 


bed and quietly lift dumbbells in front of a 
mirror in the garage. At day’s end he 
would flop on the floor for hundreds of 
push-ups and sit-ups, and for good mea- 
sure he would trek out to the backyard for 
a dozen chin-ups, dangling from the limb 
of a big maple tree. 

While Junior worked to shape his body, 
Tiaina, whose grandfather had been the 
chief of a village in Pago Pago, educated 
his son in other ways. Tiaina was not 
averse to raising a hand to his sons. 
“There were a lot of spankings—with 
sticks, shoes, whatever was laying 
around,” says Junior’s older brother Sa- 
vail. “If we even thought about going to 
the right after he told us to go to the left, 
we got our whippings.” 

Says Junior of his father, “He has killer 
eyes—one goes one way, the other the 
other way. You don’t know if he’s looking 
at you when he’s speaking to you, and 
when he’s sitting to your side, one eye fol- 
lows you. It’s intimidating. My friends 
used to be so afraid of him that they’d 
stand in the middle of Zeiss Street and 
call for me to come out and play.” 

Trying to maintain a traditional Samo- 
an life-style in the middle of a gang-rid- 
den neighborhood was laudable, but it 
didn’t always work to the Seau children’s 
advantage. For one thing, they lacked 
language skills; Junior didn’t speak Eng- 
lish well until the end of elementary 
school. 

“I can’t blame them for pushing their 
language over English,’ Junior says. 
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“They didn’t understand that you can’t 
bring the Samoan culture here and live it. 
If you want to be something in America, 
you have to convert to American ways.” 
All of the Seau youngsters were expect- 
ed to get after-school jobs to help support 
the family. Except Junior. All the Seau 
boys played sports, but Tiaina recognized 
that his namesake had special skills, and 
as a reward for victories Tiaina would slip 
Junior an extra few dollars with his weekly 
lunch money. Losses, however, meant the 


silent treatment from Dad, or worse. “If 


we lost, Dad acted like we were failures,” 
Savaii says. “He’d say, ‘You're 
lazy.’ ” 

Pleasing his father motivated Junior. 
As a senior tight end and linebacker at 
Oceanside High, he led the Pirates to the 
city 2A championship on a team with only 
18 players. He was named the defensive 
MVP of San Diego County and the offen- 
sive MVP of the Avocado League. Ac- 
knowledging Seau’s extraordinary versa- 
tility, Parade magazine named him to its 
high school All-America team simply as 
an athlete, refusing to specify a particular 
position. Recruiters from every major col- 


lege football program flocked to the 
Seaus’ front door. “This was my paycheck 
to my parents,” Junior says. “It was my 
way of saying, “You did all this for me, 
now [ll make you proud.’ ” 

However, after Junior was offered a 
football scholarship to USC, the family 
was dealt a humiliating blow. He scored 
only 690 on his SATs, below the NCAA’s 
mandatory 700 score for freshman eligi- 
bility. Junior would have to sit out his first 
season. “Everything I’d worked for, ev- 
erything my family had stood for was 
gone,” Seau says. “I was labeled a dumb 
jock. I went from being a four-sport star 
to an ordinary student at USC. I found 
out who my true friends were. Nobody 
stuck up for me—not our relatives, best 
friends or neighbors. There’s a lot of jeal- 
ousy among Samoans, not wanting others 
to get ahead in life, and my parents got an 
earful at church: ‘We told you he was nev- 
er going to make it.’ ” 

Seau embarked on a mission to restore 
honor to the family name. He made a spe- 
cial trip to Oceanside High during his 
freshman year to apologize to his coach- 
es, teachers and principal for letting them 


Life is a beach: Junior and Gina take their dogs fora stroll. 


down. He withstood the resentment of 
some of his USC teammates, but he 
wound up earning their respect in the 
weightroom. By the spring of his fresh- 
man year Seau blew away the entire team 
in the Trojans’ annual Superman Contest, 
an eight-event test of strength and speed. 
And he even pulled above-average grades 
in the classroom. 

Sprained ligaments in his right ankle, 
suffered during preseason practice, ham- 
pered him for much of his sophomore 
year, and the skeptics resurfaced, but 
when two Trojan starters were injured in 
summer camp a few weeks before his ju- 
nior season, he was named the starting 
outside linebacker. By the end of the-sea- 
son he was a consensus All-America and 
the Pac-10 Defensive Player of the Year. 
After convincing his parents to allow him 
to leave school a year early, Seau was se- 
lected by the Chargers as the fifth pick 
overall in the 1990 draft. 

Now, before Charger home games, it’s 
easy to spot Seau’s large cheering section 
in the parking lot at Jack Murphy Stadi- 
um. “It’s a little Samoan village,” Gina 
says. Over her muumuu Luisa wears a 
Charger jersey with Junior’s number 55 as 
she serves a feast of barbecued chicken, 
sweet and sour chicken, roast pork, rice, 
taro and bananas. “The Seau tailgates are 
like luaus,” says Junior’s cousin, Frankie 
Wolfgram, who’s of Tongan, German and 
Swedish ancestry. “The only thing we 
don’t have is the hula dancers.” 

On game day Junior will share prayers 
on the phone with his parents, his wife 
and Savaii. With Gina and Savaii he will 
give thanks for his talent, ask for safety 
and pray that he will play to God’s glory. 
But praying with his father, only one per- 
son does the talking. Junior just listens. 

“Dad gives thanks for what the family 
has,” Junior says. “He talks about how 
proud he is of the situation the family is 
in, and he says how we know that we 
aren’t worthy.” 

Those prayers are the most meaningful 
to Junior because they are the only times 
his stoic father ever expresses the happi- 
ness that his son’s football career has 
brought him. Those calls remind Junior 
that he has accomplished what he set out 
to do—to bring honor to the Seau name, 
to make his family comfortable and to 
give meaning to his own life. He can keep 
his feet on the ground because he hasn’t 
lost track of the spirited kid who grew up 
in that east Oceanside garage. a 


If you want to celebrate Jack Daniel's birthday with us this month, how about a sip of his Tennessee Whiskey? 


THOUGH JACK DANIELS BIRTHDAY is 
celebrated in September, the exact day and year 
remain a mystery. 


His statue at our distillery reads that he was 
born in 1850. Yet other sources state it was 
September of 1846. And as to which 
day, that may never be known. Still, 
all the confusion has never stopped 
anyone from celebrating Mr. Jack’s 
birthday. The way we look at it, 
there’s any one of 30 days to 
choose from. 
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Tennessee Whiskey * 40-43% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof) ¢ Distilled and Bottled by 
Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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Enjoy tomorrow, buckle up today. *Visit your dealer for details of Jaguar’s limited warranty. 


seats four in elegant and refined luxury. It’s the best news backseat drivers have had in years. = 
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Chuck Bednarik, the last 
of the GO-minute men, 
was a stalwart at both 
linebacker and center for 
the 1960 NFL champion 
Philadelphia Eagles 


BY JOHN SCHULIAN 


CPIARL IE 


HE WENT DOWN HARD, LEFT IN A HEAP BY A CRACKBACK BLOCK AS NAKED AS IT WAS VICIOUS. 
Pro football was like that in 1960, a gang fight in shoulder pads, devoid of the high-tech veneer 
its violence has taken on today. The crackback was legal, and all the Philadelphia Eagles could 
do about it that Sunday in Cleveland was carry a linebacker named Bob Pellegrini off 
on his shield. 

Buck Shaw, a gentleman coach in this ruffian’s pastime, watched for as long as he could, 
then he started searching the Eagle sideline for someone to throw into the breach. His first 
choice was already banged up, and after that the standard 38-man NFL roster felt as tight as a 
hangman’s noose. Looking back, you realize that Shaw had only one choice all along. 

“Chuck,” he said, “get in there.” 

And Charles Philip Bednarik, who already had a full-time job as Philadelphia’s offensive 
center and a part-time job selling concrete after practice, headed onto the field without a 


word. Just the way his father had marched off to the open-hearth furnaces at Bethlehem Steel 


BEDNARIK 
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Bednarik’s hit ended the 1960 season for Gifford and sidelined him for all of ’61. 


on so many heartless mornings. Just the way Bednarik himself 
had climbed behind the machine gun in a B-24 for 30 missions 
as a teenager fighting in World War IIL. It was a family tradi- 
tion: Duty called, you answered. 

Chuck Bednarik was 35 years old, still imposing at 6’ 3” and 
235 pounds, but also the father of one daughter too many to be 
what he really had in mind—retired. Jackie’s birth the previous 
February gave him five children, all girls, and more bills than 
he thought he could handle without football. So here he was in 
his 12th NFL season, telling himself he was taking it easy on his 
creaky legs by playing center after all those years as an All-Pro 
linebacker. The only time he intended to move back to defense 
was in practice, when he wanted to work up a little extra sweat. 

And now, five games into the season, this: Jim Brown over 
there in the Cleveland huddle, waiting to trample some fresh 
meat, and Bednarik trying to decipher the defensive terminol- 
ogy the Eagles had installed in the two years since he was their 
middle linebacker. Chuck Weber had his old job now, and Bed- 
narik found himself asking what the left outside linebacker was 
supposed to do on passing plays. “Take the second man out of 
the backfield,” Weber said. That was as fancy as it would get. 
Everything else would be about putting the wood to Jim 
Brown. 

Bednarik nodded and turned to face a destiny that went far 
beyond emergency duty at linebacker. He was taking his first 
step toward a place in NFL history as the kind of player they 
don’t make anymore. 


The kids start at about 7 a.m. and don’t stop until fatigue 
slips them a Mickey after dark. For 20 months it has been this 
way, three grandchildren roaring around like gnats with turbo- 
chargers, and Bednarik feeling every one of his years. And hat- 
ing the feeling. And letting the kids know about it. 
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Get to be 68 and you deserve to turn the volume on your life 
as low as you want it. That’s what Bednarik thinks, not without 
justification. But life has been even more unfair to the kids 
than it has been to him. The girl is eight, the boys are six and 
five, and they live with Bednarik and his wife in Coopersburg, 
Pa., because of a marriage gone bad. The kids’ mother, Donna, 
is there too, trying to put her life back together, flinching every 
time her father’s anger erupts. “I can’t help it,” Bednarik says 
plaintively. “It’s the way I am.” 

The explanation means nothing to the kids warily eyeing this 
big man with the flattened nose and the gnarled fingers and the 
faded tattoos on his right arm. He is one more question in a 
world that seemingly exists to deny them answers. Only with 
the passage of time will they realize they were yelled at by Con- 
crete Charlie, the toughest Philadelphia Eagle there ever was. 

But for the moment, football makes no more sense to the 
kids than does anything else about their grandfather. “I’m not 
one of the last 60-minute players,” they hear him say. “I am the 
last.” Then he barks at them to stop making so much noise and 
to clean up the mess they made in the family room, where tro- 
phies, photographs and game balls form a mosaic of the best 
days of his life. The kids scamper out of sight, years from com- 
prehending the significance of what Bednarik is saying. 

He really was the last of a breed. For 58'2 minutes in the 
NFL’s 1960 championship game, he held his ground in the 
middle of Philly’s Franklin Field, a force of nature determined 
to postpone the christening of the Green Bay Packers’ dynasty. 
“T didn’t run down on kickoffs, that’s all,” Bednarik says. The 
rest of that frosty Dec. 26, on both offense and defense, he 
played with the passion that crested when he wrestled Packer 
fullback Jim Taylor to the ground one last time and held him 
there until the final gun punctuated the Eagles’ 17-13 victory. 

Philadelphia hasn’t ruled pro football in the 33 years since 
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After nailing down the ’60 title, Bednarik 


then, and pro football hasn’t produced a player with the combi- 
nation of talent, hunger and opportunity to duplicate what 
Bednarik did, It is a far different game now, of course, its com- 
plexities seeming to increase exponentially every year, but the 
athletes playing it are so much bigger and faster than Bednarik 
and his contemporaries that surely someone with the ability to 
go both ways must dwell among them. 

Two-sport athletes are something else again, physical mar- 
vels driven by boundless egos. Yet neither Bo Jackson nor 
Deion Sanders, for all their storied shuttling between football 
and baseball, ever played what Bednarik calls “the whole 
schmear.” And don’t try to make a case for Sanders by bringing 
up the turn he took at wide receiver last season, Bednarik has 
heard that kind of noise before. 

“This writer in St. Louis calls me a few years back and starts 
talking about some guy out there, some wide receiver,” he says, 
making no attempt to hide his disdain for both the position and 
the player. “Yeah, Roy Green, that was his name. This writer’s 
talking about how the guy would catch passes and then go in on 
the Cardinals’ umbrella defense, and I tell him, ‘Don’t give me 
that b.s. You've got to play every down.’ ”’ 

Had Green come along 30 years earlier, he might have been 
turned loose to meet Bednarik’s high standards. It is just as 
easy to imagine Walter Payton having shifted from running 
back to safety, or Lawrence Taylor moving from linebacker to 
tight end and Keith Jackson from tight end to linebacker. But 
that day is long past, for the NFL of the *90s is a monument to 
specialization. 

There are running backs who block but don’t run, others 
who run but only from inside the five-yard line and still others 
who exist for no other reason than to catch passes. Some line- 
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consoled Taylor (31) and Hornung. 


backers can’t play the run, and some can’t play the pass, and 
there are monsters on the defensive line who dream of decapi- 
tating quarterbacks but resemble the Maiden Surprised when 
they come face mask to face mask with a pulling guard, 

“No way in hell any of them can go both ways,” Bednarik in- 
sists. “They don’t want to. They’re afraid they'll get hurt. And 
the money’s too big, that’s another thing. They'd just say, ‘For- 
get it, I’m already making enough.’ ” 

The sentiment is what you might expect from someone who 
signed with the Eagles for $10,000 when he left the University 
of Pennsylvania for the 1949 season and who was pulling down 
only 17 grand when he made sure they were champions 11 
years later. Seventeen grand, and Reggie White fled Philadel- 
phia for Green Bay over the winter for what, $4 million a year? 
“If he gets that much,” Bednarik says, “I should be in the same 
class.” But at least White has already proved that someday he 
will be taking his place alongside Concrete Charlie in the Hall 
of Fame. At least he isn’t a runny-nosed quarterback like Drew 
Bledsoe, signing a long-term deal for $14.5 million before he 
has ever taken a snap for the New England Patriots. “When I 
read about that,” Bednarik says, “I wanted to regurgitate.” 

He nurtures the resentment he is sure every star of his era 
shares, feeding it with the dollar figures he sees in the sports 
pages every day, priming it with the memory that his fattest 
contract with the Eagles paid him $25,000, in 1962, his farewell 
season. “People laugh when they hear what I made,” he says. “I 
tell them, “Hey, don’t laugh at me. I could do everything but eat 
a football.’ ” Even when he was in his 50’s, brought back by 
then coach Dick Vermeil to show the struggling Eagles what a 
champion looked like, Bednarik was something to behold. He 
walked into training camp, bent over the first ball he saw and 
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Bednarik (60), who went to Penn, was not 


whistled a strike back through his legs to a punter unused to 
such service from the team’s long snappers. “And you know 
the amazing thing?” Vermeil says. “Chuck didn’t look.” 

He was born for the game, a physical giant among his gener- 
ation’s linebackers, and so versatile that he occasionally got the 
call to punt and kick off. “This guy was a football athlete,” says 
Nick Skorich, an Eagle assistant and head coach for six years. 
“He was a very strong blocker at center and quick as a cat off 
the ball.” He had to be, because week in, week out he was tan- 
gling with Sam Huff or Joe Schmidt, Bill George or Les Rich- 
ter, the best middle linebackers of the day. Bednarik more than 
held his own against them, or so we are told, which is the prob- 
lem with judging the performance of any center. Who the hell 
knows what’s happening in that pile of humanity? 

It is different with linebackers. Linebackers are out there in 
the open for all to see, and that was where Bednarik was always 
at his best. He could intercept a pass with a single meat hook 
and tackle with the cold-blooded efficiency of a sniper. “Dick 
Butkus was the one who manhandled people,” says Tom 
Brookshier, the loquacious former Eagle cornerback. “Chuck 
just snapped them down like rag dolls.” 

It was a style that left Frank Gifford for dead, and New York 
seething, in 1960, and it made people everywhere forget that 
Concrete Charlie, for all his love of collisions, played the game 
in a way that went beyond the purely physical. “He was proba- 
bly the most instinctive football player I’ve ever seen,” says 
Maxie Baughan, a rookie linebacker with the Eagles in Bed- 
narik’s whole-schmear season. Bednarik could see a guard 
inching one foot backward in preparation for a sweep or a tight 
end setting up just a little farther from the tackle than normal 
for a pass play. Most important, he could think along with the 
best coaches in the business. 

And the coaches didn’t appreciate that, which may explain 
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the rude goodbye that the Dallas Cowboys’ Tom Landry tried 
to give Bednarik in *62. First the Cowboys ran a trap, pulling a 
guard and running a back through the hole. “Chuck was stand- 
ing right there,” Brookshier says. “Almost killed the guy.” Next 
the Cowboys ran a sweep behind that same pulling guard, only 
to have Bednarik catch the ballcarrier from behind. “Almost 
beheaded the guy,” Brookshier says. Finally the Cowboys 
pulled the guard, faked the sweep and threw a screen pass. 
Bednarik turned it into a two-yard loss. “He had such a sense 
for the game,” Brookshier says. “You could do all that shifting 
and put all those men in motion, and Chuck still went right 
where the ball was.” 

Three decades later Bednarik is in his family room watching 
a tape from NFL Films that validates what all the fuss was 
about. The grandchildren have been shooed off to another part 
of the house, and he has found the strange peace that comes 
from seeing himself saying on the TV screen, “All you can 
think of is ‘Kill, kill, kill” ’”’ He laughs about what a ham he was 
back then, but the footage that follows his admission proves 
that it was no joke. Bednarik sinks deep in his easy chair. “This 
movie,” he says, “turns me on even now.” 

Suddenly the spell is broken by a chorus of voices and a 
stampede through the kitchen. The grandchildren again, thun- 
dering out to the backyard. 

“Hey, how many times I have to tell you?” Bednarik shouts. 
“Close the door!” 


The pass was behind Gifford. It was a bad delivery under 
the best of circumstances, life-threatening where he was now, 
crossing over the middle. But Gifford was too much the pro not 
to reach back and grab the ball. He tucked it under his arm and 
turned back in the right direction, all in the same motion—and 
then Bednarik hit him like a lifetime supply of bad news. 
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The Iron Man posed for the Saturday Evening Post. 


Thirty-three years later there are still people reeling from 
the Tackle, none of them named Gifford or Bednarik. In New 
York somebody always seems to be coming up to old number 
16 of the Giants and telling him they were there the day he got 
starched in the Polo Grounds (it was Yankee Stadium), Other 
times they say that everything could have been avoided if Char- 
lie Conerly had thrown the ball where he was supposed to 
(George Shaw was the guilty Giant quarterback). 

And then there was Howard Cosell, who sat beside Gifford 
on Monday Night Football for 14 years and seemed to bring up 
Bednarik whenever he was stuck for something to say. One 
week Cosell would accuse Bednarik of blindsiding Gifford, the 
next he would blame Bednarik for knocking Gifford out of 
football. Both were classic examples of telling it like it wasn’t. 

But it is too late to undo any of the above, for the Tackle has 
taken on a life of its own. So Gifford plays along by telling what 
sounds like an apocryphal story about one of his early dates 
with the woman who would become his third wife. “Kathie 
Lee,” he told her, “one word you’re going to hear a lot of 
around me is Bednarik.” And Kathie Lee supposedly said, 
“What’s that, a pasta?” 

For all the laughing Gifford does when he spins that yarn, 
there was nothing funny about Nov. 20, 1960, the day Bednarik 
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handed him his lunch. The Eagles, who complemented 
Concrete Charlie and Hall of Fame quarterback Norm 
Van Brocklin with a roster full of tough, resourceful 
John Does, blew into New York intent on knocking the 
Giants on their media-fed reputation. Philadelphia was 
leading 17-10 with under two minutes to play, but the 
Giants kept slashing and pounding, smelling one of 
those comeback victories that were supposed to be the 
Eagles’ specialty. Then Gifford caught that pass. 

“T ran through him right up here,’ Bednarik says, 
slapping himself on the chest hard enough to break 
something. “Right here.” And this time he pops the pas- 
senger in his van on the chest. “It was like when you hit 
a home run; you say, ‘Jeez, I didn’t even feel it hit 
the bat.’ ” 

Huff would later call it “the greatest tackle I’ve ever 
seen,” but at the time it happened his emotion was utter 
despair. Gifford fell backward, the ball flew forward. 
When Weber pounced on it, Bednarik started dancing 
as if St. Vitus had taken possession of him. And as he 
danced, he yelled at Gifford, “This game is over!” But 
Gifford couldn’t hear him. 

“He didn’t hurt me,” Gifford insists. “When he 
hit me, I landed on my ass and then my head snapped 
back. That was what put me out—the whiplash, not 
Bednarik.” 

Whatever the cause, Gifford looked like he was past 
tense as he lay there motionless. A funereal silence fell 
over the crowd, and Bednarik rejoiced no more. He has 
never been given to regret, but in that moment he almost 
changed his ways. Maybe he actually would have repent- 
ed if he had been next to the first Mrs. Gifford after her 
husband had been carried off on a stretcher. She was 
standing outside the Giants’ dressing room when the 
team physician stuck his head out the door and said, 
“I’m afraid he’s dead.” Only after she stopped wobbling 
did Mrs. Gifford learn that the doctor was talking about 
a security guard who had suffered a heart attack during 
the game, 

Even so, Gifford didn’t get off lightly. He had a concussion 
that kept him out for the rest of the season and all of 1961. But 
in ’62 he returned as a flanker and played with honor for three 
more seasons. He would also have the good grace to invite 
Bednarik to play golf with him, and he would never, ever whine 
about the Tackle. “It was perfectly legal,” Gifford says. “If I'd 
had the chance, I would have done the same thing to Chuck.” 

But all that came later. In the week after the Tackle, with a 
Giant-Eagle rematch looming, Gifford got back at Bednarik 
the only way he could, by refusing to take his calls or to ac- 
knowledge the flowers and fruit he sent to the hospital. Natu- 
rally there was talk that Gifford’s teammates would try to 
break Concrete Charlie into little pieces, especially since Con- 
erly kept calling him a cheap-shot artist in the papers. But talk 
was all it turned out to be. The Eagles, on the other hand, 
didn’t run their mouths until after they had whipped the Giants 
asecond time. Bednarik hasn’t stopped talking since then. 

“This is a true story,” he says. “They’re having a charity roast 
for Gifford in Parsippany, N.J., a couple of years ago, and I’m 
one of the roasters. I ask the manager of this place if he’ll do 
me a favor. Then, when it’s my turn to talk, the lights go down 
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Bednarik favors the sad tunes of his parents’ homeland. 


and it’s dark for five or six seconds. Nobody knows what the 
hell’s going on until I tell them, ‘Now you know how Frank Gif- 
ford felt when I hit him.’ ” 


He grew up poor, and poor boys fight the wars for this 
country. He never thought anything of it back then. All he 
knew was that every other guy from the south side of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., was in a uniform, and he figured he should be in a 
uniform too. So he enlisted without finishing his senior year at 
Liberty High School. It was a special program they had; your 
mother picked up your diploma while you went off to kill 
or be killed. 

Bednarik didn’t take anything with him but the memories of 
the place he called Betlam until the speech teachers at Penn 
classed up his pronunciation. Betlam was where his father emi- 
grated from Czechoslovakia and worked all those years in the 
steel mill without making foreman because he couldn’t read or 
write English. It was where his mother gave birth to him and his 
three brothers and two sisters, then shepherded them through 
the Depression with potato soup and second-hand clothes. It 
was where he made 90 cents a round caddying at Saucon Valley 
Country Club and $2 a day toiling on a farm at the foot of 
South Mountain, and gave every penny to his mother. It was 
where he fought in the streets and scaled the wall at the old Le- 
high University stadium to play until the guards chased him off. 
“It was,” he says, “the greatest place in the world to be a kid.” 

The worst place was in the sky over Europe, just him and a 
bunch of other kids in an Army Air Corps bomber with the Na- 
zis down below trying to incinerate them. “The antiaircraft fire 
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would be all around us,” Bednarik says. 
“It was so thick you could walk on it. And 
you could hear it penetrating. Ping! Ping! 
Ping! Here you are, this wild, dumb kid, 
you didn’t think you were afraid of any- 
thing, and now, every time you take off, 
you're convinced this is it, you’re gonna 
be ashes.” 

Thirty times he went through that be- 
hind his .50-caliber machine gun. He still 
has the pieces of paper on which he neatly 
wrote each target, each date. It started 
with Berlin on Aug. 27, 1944, and ended 
with Zwiesel on April 20, 1945. He looks 
at those names now and remembers the 
base in England that he flew out of, the 
wake-ups at four o’clock in the morning, 
the big breakfasts he ate in case one of 
them turned out to be his last meal, the 
rain and fog that made just getting off the 
ground a dance with death. “We'd have to 
scratch missions because our planes kept 
banging together,” he says. “These guys 
were knocking each other off.” 

Bednarik almost bought it himself 
when his plane, crippled by flak, skidded 
off the runway on landing and crashed. 
To escape he kicked out a window and 
jumped 20 feet to the ground. Then he 
did what he did after every mission, good 
or bad. He lit a cigarette and headed for 
the briefing room, where there was always a bottle on the table. 
“Twas 18, 19 years old,” he says, “and I was drinking that damn 
whiskey straight.” 

The passing of time does nothing to help him forget, because 
the war comes back to him whenever he looks at the tattoo on 
his right forearm. It isn’t like the cpB monogram that adorns 
his right biceps, a souvenir from a night on some Army town. 
The tattoo on his forearm shows a flower blossoming to reveal 
the word MOTHER. He got it in case his plane was shot down 
and his arm was all that remained of him to identify. 
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There were only two things the Eagles didn’t get from 
Bednarik in 1960: the color TV and the $1,000 that had been 
their gifts to him when he said he was retiring at the end of the 
previous season. The Eagles didn’t ask for them back, and Bed- 
narik didn’t offer to return them. If he ever felt sheepish about 
it, that ended when he started going both ways. 

For no player could do more for his team than Bednarik did 
as pro football began evolving into a game of specialists. He 
risked old bones that could just as easily have been out of 
harm’s way, and even though he never missed a game that sea- 
son—and only three in his entire career—every step hurt like 
the dickens. 

Bednarik doesn’t talk about it, which is surprising because, 
as Dick Vermeil says, “it usually takes about 20 seconds to find 
out what’s on Chuck’s mind.” But this is different. This is about 
the code he lived by as a player, one that treated the mere 
thought of calling in sick as a betrayal of his manhood. 
“There’s a difference between pain and injury,’”’ Maxie 
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Bednarik is a somewhat reluctant baby-sitter for Sean (top), Lauren and Ryan. 


Baughan says, “and Chuck showed everybody on our team 
what it was.” 

His brave front collapsed in front of only one person, the for- 
mer Emma Margetich, who married Bednarik in 1948 and 
went on to reward him with five daughters. It was Emma who 
pulled him out of bed when he couldn’t make it on his own, 
who kneaded his aching muscles, who held his hand until he 
could settle into the hot bath she had drawn for him. 

“Why are you doing this?” she kept asking. “They’re not 
paying you for it.” And every time, his voice little more than a 
whisper, he would reply, “Because we have to win.” 

Nobody in Philadelphia felt that need more than Bednarik 
did, maybe because in the increasingly distant past he had been 
the town’s biggest winner. It started when he took his high 
school coach’s advice and became the least likely Ivy Leaguer 
that Penn has ever seen, a hard case who had every opponent 
he put a dent in screaming for the Quakers to live up to their 
nickname and de-emphasize football. 

Next came the 1949 NFL champion Eagles, with halfback 
Steve Van Buren and end Pete Pihos lighting the way with their 
Hall of Fame greatness, and the rookie Bednarik ready to go 
elsewhere after warming the bench for all of his first two regu- 
lar-season games. 

On the train home from a victory in Detroit, he took a deep 
breath and went to see the head coach, who refused to fly and 
had one of those names you don’t find anymore, Earle 
(Greasy) Neale. “I told him, ‘Coach Neale, I want to be traded, 
I want to go somewhere I can play,’ ” Bednarik says. “And af- 
ter that I started every week—he had me flip-flopping between 
center and lincbacker—and I never sat down for the next 14 
years. That’s a true story.” 

He got a tie clasp and a $1,100 winner’s share for being part 
of that championship season, and then it seemed that he would 
never be treated so royally again. Some years before their re- 
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turn to glory, the Eagles were plug-ugly, others they managed 
to maintain their dignity, but the team’s best always fell short of 
Bednarik’s. From 1950 to ’56 and in ’60 he was an All-Pro line- 
backer. In the 54 Pro Bowl he punted in place of the injured 
Charlie Trippi and spent the rest of the game winning the MVP 
award by recovering three fumbles and running an interception 
back for a touchdown. But Bednarik did not return to the win- 
ner’s circle until Van Brocklin hit town. 

As far as everybody else in the league was concerned, when 
the Los Angeles Rams traded the Dutchman to Philadelphia 
months before the opening of the ’58 season, it just meant one 
more Eagle with a tainted reputation. Tommy McDonald was 
being accused of making up his pass patterns as he went along, 
Brookshier was deemed too slow to play cornerback, and end 
Pete Retzlaff bore the taint of having been cut twice by Detroit. 
And now they had Van Brocklin, a long-in-the-tooth quarter- 
back with the disposition of an unfed doberman. 

In Philly, however, he was able to do what he hadn’t done in 
L.A. He won. And winning rendered his personality deficien- 
cies secondary. So McDonald had to take it when Van Brocklin 
told him that a separated shoulder wasn’t reason enough to 
leave a game, and Brookshier, fearing he had been paralyzed 
after making a tackle, had to grit his teeth when the Dutchman 
ordered his carcass dragged off the field. “Actually Van Brock- 
lin was a lot like me,” Bednarik says. “We both had that heavy 
temperament.” 

But once you got past Dutch’s mouth, he didn’t weigh much. 
The Eagles knew for a fact that Van Brocklin wasn’t one to 
stand and fight, having seen him hightail it away from a post- 
game beef with Bob Pellegrini in Los Angeles. Concrete Char- 
lie, on the other hand, was as two-fisted as they came. He 
decked a teammate who was clowning around during calis- 
thenics just as readily as he tried to punch the face off a Pitts- 
burgh Steeler guard named Chuck Noll. 
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Introducing Champion Throwbacks, a vintage collection of realistic replicas of the jerseys from football ‘S greatest players and teams. 
Recapture the magic of The Pack, Dick Butkus, The Steel Curtain and, of course, the Jets' own Broadway Joe. Each Throwback is a 
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AND LOOK FOR THESE 
GREAT THROWBACKS. 


A. THE COMMEMORATIVE SERIES 
Championship franchises, including 
the '37 Redskins, the '50 Giants, the 
‘02 Packers and the (00 Eagles. 


B. TEAM DYNASTIES 
Dominant teams, including the 
71 Cowboys, 7A Steelers, '70 Raiders, 
06 Packers, (05 Bears, and ‘04 Browns. 


c. THE CHAMPIONS 
Team leaders, including Colts #10, 
Jets #12, Rams #75, Vikings #88, 

and Bills #15. 


BEDNARIK 


Somehow, though, Bednarik was 
even tougher on himself. In ’61, for ex- 
ample, he tore his right biceps so terribly 
that it wound up in a lump by his elbow. 
“He just pushed the muscle back where 
it was supposed to be and wrapped an 
Ace bandage around it,” says Skorich, 
who had ascended to head coach by 
then. “He hardly missed a down, and I 
know for a fact he’s never let a doctor 
touch his arm.” That was the kind of 
man it took to go both ways in an era 
when the species was all but extinct. 

The San Francisco 49ers were reluc- 
tant to ask Leo Nomellini to play offen- 
sive tackle, preferring that he pour 
all his energy into defense, and the 
Giants no longer let Gifford wear him- 
self out at defensive back. In the early 
days of the American Football League 
the Kansas City Chiefs had linebacker 
E.J. Holub double-dipping at center un- 
til his ravaged knees put him on offense 
permanently. But none of them ever 
carried the load that Bednarik did. 
When Buck Shaw kept asking him to go 
both ways, there was a championship 
riding on it. 

“Give it up, old man,” Paul Brown 
said when Bednarik got knocked out 
of bounds and landed at his feet in 
that championship season. Bednarik re- 
sponded by calling the patriarch of the 
Browns a 10-letter obscenity. Damned if 
he would give anything up. 

All five times the Eagles needed him 
to be an iron man that season, they won. 
Even when they tried to take it easy on 
him by playing him on only one side of 
the ball, he still wound up doing double 
duty the way he did the day he nailed 
Gifford. A rookie took his place at cen- 
ter just long enough to be overmatched 
by the Giants’ blitzes. In came Bednarik, 
and on the first play he knocked the red- 
dogging Huff on his dime. “That’s all for 
you, Sam,” Bednarik said. “The big guys 
are in now.” 

And that was how the season went, 
right up to the day after Christmas and 
what Bednarik calls “the greatest game I 
ever played.” It was the Eagles and 
Green Bay for the NFL championship 
at Franklin Field, where Bednarik had 
played his college ball, and there would 
be no coming out, save for the kickoffs. 
It didn’t look like there would be any 
losing either, after Bednarik nearly 
yanked Packer sweep artist Paul Hor- 
nung’s arm out of its socket. 


But there was no quit in Vince Lom- 
bardi’s Pack. By the game’s final mo- 
ments, they had the Eagles clinging to a 
17-13 lead, and Bart Starr was throwing 
a screen pass to that raging bull Jim Tay- 
lor at the Philadelphia 23. Baughan had 
the first shot at him, but Taylor cut back 
and broke Baughan’s tackle. Then he 
ran through safety Don Burroughs. And 
then it was just Taylor and Bednarik at 
the 10. 

In another season, with another set of 
circumstances, Taylor might have been 
stopped by no man. But this was the cor- 
onation of Concrete Charlie. Taylor 
didn’t have a chance as Bednarik 
dragged him to the ground and the oth- 
er Eagles piled on. He kicked and cuss- 
ed and struggled to break free, but Bed- 
narik kept him pinned where he was 
while precious seconds ticked off the 
clock, a maneuver that NFL rulemakers 
would later outlaw. Only when the final 
gun sounded did Bednarik roll off him 
and say, “O.K., you can get up now.” 

It was a play they will always remem- 
ber in Philadelphia, on a day they will al- 
ways remember in Philadelphia. When 
Bednarik floated off the field, he hardly 
paid attention to the news that Van 
Brocklin had been named the game’s 
most valuable player. For nine-of-20 
passing that produced one touch- 
down—an ordinary performance, but 
also his last one as a player—the Dutch- 
man drove off in the sports car that 
the award earned him. Sometime later 
Bednarik caught a ride to Atlantic 
City with Retzlaff and halfway there 
blurted out that he felt like Paul 
Revere’s horse. 

“What do you mean by that?” the 
startled Retzlaff asked. 

“The horse did all the work,” Bed- 
narik said, “but Paul Revere got all 
the credit.” 


IN the mornings he will pick up his ac- 
cordion and play the sweet, sad “‘etnik” 
music he loves so much. As his football- 
warped fingers thump up and down the 
keyboard, he often wishes he and Emma 
and the girls had a family band, the kind 
Emma’s father had that summer night 
he met her at the Croatian Hall in Beth- 
lehem. Not what you might expect, but 
then Bednarik is a man of contradic- 
tions. Like his not moving any farther 
than his easy chair to watch the Eagles 
anymore. Like his going to 8 a.m. Mass 
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Concrete Charlie’s hands remain a testament to a grittier era in pro football. 


every Sunday and saying the Rosary daily with the industrial- 
strength beads that Cardinal Krol of Philadelphia gave him. 
“I’m a very religious person, I believe in prayer,” Bednarik 
says, “but I’ve got this violent temper.” 

Sixty-eight years old and there is still no telling when he will 
chase some joker who cut him off in traffic or gave him the fin- 
ger for winning the race to a parking place. If anybody ever 
thought he would mellow, Bednarik put that idea to rest a few 
years back when he tangled with a bulldozer operator almost 
40 years his junior. As evening fell the guy was still leveling 
some nearby farmland for housing sites, so Bednarik broke 
away from his cocktail hour to put in a profane request for a lit- 
tle peace and quiet. One verb led to another, and the next thing 
Bednarik knew, he thought the guy was going to push a tree 
over on him. He reacted in classic Concrete Charlie fashion 
and got a fine that sounded like it came from the World Wres- 
tling Federation instead of the local justice of the peace: $250 
for choking. 

That wouldn’t change him, though. It slowed him down, 
made him hope that when he dies, people will find it in their 
hearts to say he was a good egg despite all his hard edges. But it 
couldn’t stop him from becoming as gnarly as ever the instant a 
stranger asked whether he, Chuck Bednarik, the last of the 60- 
minute men, could have played in today’s NFL. “I wasn’t rude 
or anything,” he says, “but inside I was thinking: I’d like to 
punch this guy in the mouth.” 

Of course. He is Concrete Charlie. “You know, people still 
call me that,” he says, “and I love it.” So he does everything he 
can to live up to the nickname, helping to oversee boxing in 
Pennsylvania for the state athletic commission, getting enough 
exercise to stay six pounds under his final playing weight of 242, 
golfing in every celebrity tournament that will invite Emma 
along with him, refusing to give ground to the artificial knee he 
got last December. “It’s supposed to take older people a year 


to get through the rehab,” he says. “I was done in four 
months.” Of course. He is the toughest Philadelphia Eagle 
there ever was. 

But every time he looks in the mirror, he wonders how much 
longer that will last. Not so many years ago he would flex his 
muscles and roar, “I’m never gonna die!” Now he studies the 
age in his eyes and whispers, “Whoa, go back, go back.” But he 
can’t do it. He thinks instead of the six teammates from the 
1960 Eagles who have died. And when he sees a picture of him- 
self with six other Hall of Fame inductees from 1967, he real- 
izes he is the only one still living. 

It is at such a moment that he digs out the letter he got from 
Greasy Neale, his first coach with the Eagles, shortly after he 
made it to the Hall. “Here, read this out loud,” Bednarik says, 
thrusting the letter at a visitor. “I want to hear it.” 

There is no point in asking how many times he has done this 
before. He is already looking at the far wall in the family room, 
waiting to hear words so heartfelt that the unsteady hand with 
which they were written just makes them seem that much more 
sincere. 

Neale thought he hadn’t given Bednarik the kind of intro- 
duction he deserved at the Hall, and the letter was the old 
coach’s apology. In it he talked about Bednarik’s ability, his 
range, his desire—all the things Neale would have praised if his 
role as the day’s first speaker hadn’t prevented him from know- 
ing how long everybody else was going to carry on. 

“Tf I had it to do over again,” he wrote in closing, “I would 
give you as great a send-off as the others received. You deserve 
anything I could have said about you, Chuck. You were the 
greatest.” 

Then the room is filled with a silence that is louder than 
Bednarik’s grandchildren have ever been. It will stay that 
way until Concrete Charlie can blink back the tears welling 
in his eyes. a 
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PERILS OF A NEW ERA 


Who knows what dangers lurk in the realm of the salary cap 
BY PETER KING 


I’M A DECENT MAN, CARMEN POLICY IS THINKING. I'VE WORKED FOR THE SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS FOR 
11 years, done everything a shrewd, loyal front-office guy should do. I helped the team win three Super 
Bowls in six years. Gave Steve Young more money than a sheikh. Never sold the fans down the river. 
What did I do to deserve this? 
Policy climbs out of bed and walks downstairs to his den. It’s 3 a.m., and, of course, he can’t 
sleep. He flips on CNN. Floods, droughts, other people’s troubles. No matter how he crunches the 
numbers, he can’t figure out how he will be able to keep the 49ers intact in the new, free-agency, 
salary-capped era of pro football. It’s an era that is sort of here now—since the passage in June of the 
collective bargaining agreement between NFL management and the players—but won’t begin in 
earnest until next year, when every team will likely be forced to operate under a uniform salary cap. 
That cap is expected to be a little less than $31 million per team. Right now the 49ers have a player 
payroll of about $40 million. Policy knows that in short order he may have to dump salaries, and star 
players, like a sinking frigate dumping cannon. 
Policy starts to zone out. “How,” the executive says half aloud, half in silent prayer, “will the 
players respond to us in our hour of need?” 

Like sharks released from a holding tank, it appears. 

For instance, veteran guard Bill Fralic, now with the Detroit Lions, is having no trouble 
sleeping. He recently became a free agent and 
bumped his base salary from $837,000 to 
$1.6 million—a 91% raise 


just by moving from the 
Atlanta Falcons to the Motor City. 

Loyalty? To what? To the feeding frenzy, 
Mr. Policy. 

“I wanted to get two teams excited about me in 
order to push the price up as high as I could,” says 
Fralic. “And that happened with the Lions and the 
New York Jets. | knew how much the Lions needed 

linemen 


a cheerleader could have figured that out— 
and so we were able to push them.” 

Push. Leverage. Work the market. Fralic, a good but 
not great guard, now finds himself the eighth-highest-paid 
offensive lineman of all time because he did those things. 
NFL general managers, who for so many years have had the 

upper hand when talking money with players (“Where else 
you fixing to play, son—Canada?”), suddenly find 

themselves in a panic to sign the first mass outpouring of free 
agents the game has allowed. Indeed, 1993 is a year in which 

NFL execs have embarrassed themselves as never before. 


Illustrations by TIM LEWIS 
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How can the linebacker-rich New York 
Giants, for example, justify signing for- 
mer Buffalo Bill *backer Carlton 
Bailey for $1.7 million a year, 
when he won’t even start? 
Don’t make us do this, 
the G.M.’s are begging 
the players. The players’ 
response? If you didn’t 
have the money, you lying 
horse thieves, you wouldn’t. 
In March the Atlanta Falcons 
signed former 49er defensive end 
Pierce Holt to a guaranteed 
three-year, $7.5 million contract. 
“The 49ers thought things might 
have been different if they 
showed how much they wanted 
me,” says Holt of his former 
team’s wooing. “But it’s not col- 
lege anymore. This whole new 
game reminds me of what [writer 


and former NFL receiver] Pete Gent once 
wrote: ‘Every time we say it’s a game, you 
say it’s a business. And every time we say 
it’s a business, you say it’s a game.’ ” 

Heard anyone call it a game recently? 
Not in any NFL front offices, you haven’t. 
Asked what his job will be like in 1994, 
Giant general manager George Young 
replies simply, “There will be blood on 
the floor.” Some of it, no doubt, his own. 
Panic is evident in the mammoth salaries 
being commanded by free-agent offensive 
linemen, Consider that Indianapolis Colt 
tackle Will Wolford will make more than 
49er wideout Jerry Rice this year, Colt 
center Kirk Lowdermilk more than 
Green Bay Packer receiver Sterling 
Sharpe, Fralic more than Dallas Cowboy 
receiver Michael Irvin. Last year the high- 
est-paid offensive lineman in football was 
the Washington Redskins’ Jim Lachey, at 
$1.35 million; this year at least 17 other 
O linemen will make more. “I think peo- 
ple finally realize how important we 
are,” says San Diego Charger left tackle 
Harry Swayne, who signed a three-year, 
$5.4 million contract. 

Think again, Harry. General managers 
have just realized that free agency makes 
everybody important. Suddenly even lowly 
blockers have other names on their dance 
cards. There was a time—at least, fans 
feel there was a time—when players 
stayed with their teams for years and built 
an identity that was connected with that 
franchise. At least some of that nostalgia 


is based in fact (Terry Bradshaw was with 
the Pittsburgh Steelers for his entire 14- 
year career; Walter Payton spent his 
13 years in the league with the Chicago 
Bears), but it probably won’t be like that 
again. In most cases NFL players will be- 
come free agents after four years in the 
league, and they most assuredly will then 
go wherever they can strike the best finan- 
cial deal, on-field loyalties—dynasties, 
even—be damned. “For the difference of 
a couple of hundred thousand dollars, is it 
worth it to pick up and go to, say, Tam- 
pa?” asks the 49ers’ soon-to-be free- 
agent tackle, Harris Barton. “Probably 
not. But if it’s a substantial amount of 
money, I'd have to go.” 

Substantial amount? Used to mean 
something else, didn’t it? 

In truth, there won’t be any more dy- 
nasties. Win a Super Bowl and all of a 
sudden even your average players think 
they’re worthy of big paychecks. Funny 
thing is, the rest of the league thinks that 
too. So a lot of a winning team’s players 
will take off after each season. It’s about 
to happen to the Cowboys, the Super 
Bowl champs, who in 794 could lose de- 
fensive linemen Jimmie Jones and Leon 
Lett, cornerback Larry Brown, wideout 
Alvin Harper, guard John Gesek and 
tackle Erik Williams to free agency. And 
even if you are willing to pay to keep some 
of your stars, you won’t be able to. The 
durned cap will get you. So players will 
come and go like moths on a screen. 


The free-agent migration is already 
well under way. At a recent Jet- 
Redskin scrimmage, for in- 
stance, the announcer said: 
“At defensive tackle for 
the Jets, number 70, 
Leonard Marshall; at 
cornerback, number 22, 
Eric Thomas; at free safety, 
number 42, Ronnie Lott.” Jets? 
Jet$ is more like it. The team spent 
$11.5 million in the off-season to sign 
these long-in-the-tooth veterans who, 
collectively, have been in the league 
for nearly 30 years. Across the board 
129 players fetched more than 
$350 million in new contracts by 
changing teams during this inaugural 
free-agent auction. It won't be quite 
the same next year because of the 
projected cap, but there still will be a 
lot of action on the open market, 


Players will go wherever they can strike the best financia! deal. 


and the prices in many cases will be plung- 
ing. Some stars will get big raises as teams 
bet their bankrolls on them; other big 
shots will have to take huge pay cuts or re- 
tire, because teams won't have any money 
left with which to pay them. 

The truly interesting thing about the 
new era is that teams can structure their 
payrolls any way they want, as long as they 
pay every player at least the league mini- 
mum ($100,000 for rookies this season, 
$125,000 for players with a year’s service, 
$150,000 for two or more years) and stay 
under the cap. For example, one team 
could pay each of the 53 players on its ros- 
ter 43 of the cap, or $579,245 apiece; a 
weird team could pay its quarterback 
$25.8 million and divvy up the leavings 
among everybody else. Which team do 
you think might have some dissension? 
Which team’s quarterback might not sur- 
vive the season’s first blitz? 

In any case, fans might not at first take 
to the changes wrought by the new collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. After Wol- 
ford, who had spent seven years with the 
Bills, signed with the division-rival Colts 
in April, he met some friends at his old 
hangout, the Big Tree Inn, near Buffalo’s 
Rich Stadium. Before long Wolford was 
taking serious heat from the patrons over 
his defection. “Get the out of here, 
you —— traitor!” shouted one man. 
Stunned, Wolford split. Innocence can- 
not long withstand the assault of cash. 
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can’t make football decisions anymore,” 
says San Diego G.M. Bobby Beathard of 
the cap’s dark effect on his profession. 
“So many other nonfootball factors will 
be involved.” 

But saying money is a nonfootball fac- 
tor for NFL players is like saying hay is 
a nonmilk factor for dairy cows. There is 
some ultimate fairness to what is now 
transpiring, and if Beathard and his ilk 
don’t like the new deal, sorry. The 
fact is the new 


agreement has placed football in the best 
labor-management shape of any major 
professional sport, with a contract that 
runs until the year 2000. 

“The people in football don’t know 
how good they have it,” says Minnesota 
Twin general manager Andy MacPhail, 
who knows something about coping with 
free agency; the Twins are the only team 
to win two World Series in the last 10 
years. “They’ve got a partnership with 
their players for the rest of the decade, 
unlike us. They already share all their TV 
revenue, unlike us. They’ve got fixed 
costs, unlike us.” 

Each NFL team can also designate a 
franchise player (who cannot move but 
must be paid a minimum of the average 
salary of the five best-paid players at his 
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position) and, in 93 and ’94, three transi- 
tional players (who can sign better deals 
with other teams, but only if their original 
team does not match the offer). The 
amount of the salary cap depends on the 
revenue coming into the league. The 
TV revenue is now about $39.5 million 
per team; but the figure may go down to 
around the $34 million mark after the 

league’s new contract with 
the networks is 
signed in 
1994, 


What does it all mean? It means that 
teams like the Redskins, Giants and 
49ers, all of which are now nearly $10 mil- 
lion over the cap, are in big trouble next 
season. They will have to dump good 
players just to stay upright, which is why 
Carmen Policy can’t sleep nights. Teams 
like the Steelers, the Cincinnati Bengals 
and the New England Patriots, however, 
might benefit, because each is well under 
the cap and will have room to wheel and 
deal. The new arrangement should be 
good for the two new expansion teams, as 
well, when they enter the league in 1995, 
The Tampa Bay Buccaneers and the Seat- 
tle Seahawks, the last two expansion 
teams, went a combined 2-26 in 76, their 
first NFL season; but the talent that will 
be available to, say, the St. Louis Beer 


Bottles and Baltimore Crabcakes two 
years from now should be considerably 
better than what was offered to the Bucs 
and the Seahawks. Most teams will be 
forced to expose a lot of high-priced play- 
ers in the expansion draft—as_ baseball 
teams did in the major league expansion 
draft last year—and the Bottles and the 
Cakes, with decent coaching, should win 
some games early. 

The new system will also help produce 
instant stars. There are a lot of rookies 
and backup players league-wide who sim- 
ply need a chance to show their worth. 
Free agency and entry-level wages will 
give them that chance. Mike Sherrard 
would have been the third receiver in San 
Francisco; now he’ll be the go-to guy with 
the Giants. Running back Rod Bernstine 
goes from backing up Marion Butts with 
the Chargers to starting with the Denver 
Broncos, jacking up his $685,000 salary by 
more than a million bucks en route. 

Does this seem crazy, or fair? Don’t 
ever forget that the average NFL career 
is now a mere 3.6 years, and that just 
when a player is feeling flush with 
power, he may get flushed due to injury 
or salary. What was once a casual game 
of Go Fish is now a high-stakes game of 
stud poker, with everybody trying to bluff 
everybody else. 
“It’s nerve-racking,” admits big winner 
Fralic, “but worth it. | never thought I’d 
make money like this in football.” So 
stars will shine and marginal players 
will make marginal money. “Hey, 
that’s how society is,” shrugs new 
49er safety Tim McDonald. “You’ve 


Balancing salaries will be crucial to maintaining team morale. 


got to be elite to make elite money, just 
like in the business world.” 

And team chemistry? Forget it! Every 
July, camp will be like a get-acquainted 
party at the local steakhouse: “Hi, my 
name’s Roger, and I'll be your center this 
year.” Coach Mike Holmgren of the 
Packers, who were an ascendant 9-7 last 
year, thinks wistfully of the halcyon days 
of ... 1992. “I remember coming home 
from a game last season and thinking, 
What a great group of guys we have,” he 
says. “There was such a great feeling in 
the locker room, a feeling of togetherness 
as much as on any team I'd ever been as- 
sociated with. I didn’t want to disrupt it.” 
But he did, “to improve in certain areas.” 
He adds, “Now we're a better team than 
we were last year, but will we still have 


that same unselfish together feeling?” 

Doubtful. But that’s only one of the 
new problems confronting team execu- 
tives in the new era. Houston Oiler line- 
backer Wilber Marshall, ever the grasp- 
ing, no-nonsense capitalist, describes the 
Oilers’ worst nightmare if the cap forces 
the team into a fire sale: “What are they 
going to do, play Warren Moon at quar- 
terback and cornerback?” 

Right back atcha, huffs Packer G.M. 
Ron Wolf: “This is virgin territory for us 
old football guys. But my feeling is that 
this league is going to be in absolute tur- 
moil next year. I don’t think the players 
grasp what’s going to happen, There are 
going to be players making $700,000 this 
year, and if they want a job next year, 
they’re going to have to take $150,000.” 
What goes around comes around. 

Without the distraction of labor strife, 
will this be a kinder, gentler NFL? No. A 
dog-eat-dog NFL? Yes. Savvy, limited- 
skills players might even show up at camp 
next season wearing billboards stating 
NICE FELLA, WILL WORK CHEAP. It’s all 
about finances now, and reading the mar- 
ket; just like a fantasy league wherein 
each owner has the same amount of bid- 
ding cash. “I want to believe the new sys- 
tem won’t be as hard on the high-salaried 
teams as it seems,” says quarterback Steve 
Young, who signed a contract during the 
off-season that will pay him $26.5 million 
over the next five years. “But it doesn’t 
look that way. I'd hate to see the league 
neuter the most progressive "90s organi- 
zation in sports, the 49ers.” 

But it wouldn’t bother, say, the Los An- 
geles Raiders a bit if that were to happen. 
In the brave new NFL world, every team 
will have a chance to make its mark. Fast. 
And to fall just as fast. Players’ financial 
fortunes will soar and plummet so rapidly 
their ears might pop. It’s going to be a 
topsy-turvy world, but it could be fun. The 
Patriots and the Phoenix Cardinals in the 
1995 Super Bowl? Why not? 

“Maybe it’s idealistic,” said the tired 
Policy recently in his 49er office, looking 
out over the practice fields. “But some 
players are going to have to make some 
sacrifices for the good of the team if we're 
going to continue to be the great team 
we've been in the past.” 

Be nice if that happens, Carm. If it 
doesn’t, just remember this—the NFL is 
like the real world now: It’s not enough 
just to have money anymore; you gotta be 
smart, too. Bon voyage. a 
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The 1993 NFL sea- 
son undoubtedly 
will be remembered 
as the Year of the 
Free Agent. There 
was so much player movement 
for a while that you almost could 
feel the whole country rocking 
back and forth. Bobby Hebert in 
Atlanta? Reggie White in Green 
Bay? Will Wolford in Indianapo- 
lis? Gary Clark in Phoenix? 
Shane Conlan in Anaheim? Ron- 
nie Lott in the Meadowlands? It 
was like taking a stack of football 
cards, tossing them on the 
ground, saying, “Okay, these 
guys will be...Oilers,” and picking up a few 
at random. 

Keeping pace with all the offseason 
changes—don’t even ask about trades— 


FOR OPENERS: CHAMPS 


In each of the last six seasons—and in 9 of the 
last 10—the eventual Super Bowl champion has 
won its opening game. (The 1986 Giants, win- 
ners of Super Bowl XXI, are the lone exception.) 


became a full-time preoccupation for most 
NFL fans. But the free-agency scramble 
obscured a locker full of information 
nuggets that will enhance your enjoyment 
of this year’s NFL action. To wit: 
eTHE SHULA WATCH 
3 If and when the Mia- 
mi Dolphins secure 
their seventh victory 
of 1993, Don Shula 
will become the win- 
ningest head coach in 
NFL history. Having 
already passed such 
greats as Paul Brown, 
Tom Landry, and 
Curly Lambeau, Shula enters the season 
with 318 career victories (including play- 
offs). The legendary George Halas finished 
his fourth and final stint as the Chicago 
Bears’ head coach with 324 wins. Note: If 
Miami finds itself with a 6-4 record, Shula 
will go for number 325 against the NFL- 
champion Dallas Cowboys; make your 
reservations now. 


Don Shula 


¢ MORE MILESTONES 

Shula’s accomplishment-to-be isn’t the on- 
ly significant watermark that might be 
reached in 1993. Others to consider: The 
49ers’ Steve Young will attempt to become 
the first player ever to lead the NFL in 
passing three straight years.. 
Marino needs 499 passing yards to join 
Fran Tarkenton (47,003), Dan Fouts 
(43,040), and Johnny Unitas (40,239) as 
the only quarterbacks in NFL history to 
pass for more than 40,000 yards...Marino, 
who has had 17 games with at least 4 touch- 
down passes, needs only one more 4-touch- 
down game to surpass Unitas for the 
league record...Oilers wide receiver Hay- 
wood Jeffires will attempt to join Lionel 
Taylor (1960-63) as the only players ever to 


OFF TO GOOD STARTS 


The Dallas Cowboys, who have won 25 openers 
in their 33-year history, are the NFL’s best when 
it comes to starting a season right. Opening 
game records for the last 60 years: 


wet 
eoaeult 
2012 1 
35 24 1 
33.23 4 
1813 1 
1914 0 
2419 0. 
1612 0 | 
0 
0 
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Team 
Dallas 
Denver 
Chicago 
N.Y, Giants 
Minnesota 
LA, Raiders 
Cleveland 
Atlanta 
Kansas City 
San Diego 
Pittsburgh 
LA. Rams 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


we 
30 28 


Team T 
Detroit 2 
Houston 716 0 
Green Bay 29 28 3 
New England 16 16 0 
Washington 28 28 4 
San Francisco 20 22 1 « 
Phoenix 2632 1 
Miami W144 
Buffalo 14:19 0 
NY. Jets 1419 0 
1 
0 
0 
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18 15 
18 15 
29 25 
29 26 
21 19 
13 12 


Philadelphia 24 34 


TampaBay 7 10 
Seattle 413 
New Orleans 6 20 


.Miami’s Dan | 


The Dallas Cowboys, with 1 992’s (op ued dijeite & taal an explo- 
sive offense, are raring to defend their Super Bowl XXVII title. 


lead the AFL/AFC in receptions 
four straight years. 
@HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 
Break out the champagne and 
bonbons. Four NFL clubs will 
wear special patches in 1993 to 
celebrate historic anniversaries. 
The Green Bay Packers cele- 
brate their 75th anniversary— 
one year earlier than the NFL; 
the Packers were born in 1919 in 
the offices of the Green Bay 
Post-Gazette, which still covers 
the team. The Detroit Lions 
mark their 60th season, not 
counting the four they spent as 
the Portsmouth Spartans. The 
New York Jets honor the 25th 
anniversary of the 1968 team, 
which won the pro football 
2 championship with a 16-7 victo- 
ry over the heavily favored Colts 
in Super Bowl III. And the 
Colts, too, will be celebrating an 
anniversary—their tenth year in the city of 
Indianapolis. 
@ TALKING A STREAK 
Not to jinx anybody, but there are some im- 
pressive streaks on the line as the ’93 sea- 
son gets underway: Washington’s Art 
Monk needs at least one catch in each of 
his first three games to overtake Ozzie 
Newsome for the second-longest consecu- 
tive-games-with-a-reception streak in NFL 
history. Monk has had catches in 148 


FOR OPENERS: COACHES 


*The active coach with the most opening- 
game victories also owns the most defeats. 
That's Miami's Don Shula, with a record of 
14-15-1. 

® No active NFL coach who has coached more 
than two seasons is unbeaten on opening 
day. But Philadelphia's Rich Kotite (2-0) can 
change that with a victory over Phoenix. 

®Three men will experience their first opening 
games as head coaches in 1993: Denver's 
Wade Phillips, Chicago's Dave Wannstedt, 
and Washington's Richie Petitbon, Two oth- 
ers take over new teams—Bill Parcells with 
the Patriots and Dan Reeves with the Giants. 


straight games; Newsome did it in 150; 
record-holder Steve Largent had a streak 
of 177 games...Saints kicker Morten An- 
dersen has scored in 142 consecutive 
games; Jim Breech holds the NFL record 
with 186 games...Dan Marino has passed 
for at least 3,000 yards in each of the last 
nine seasons, an NFL record he hopes to 
extend...San Francisco’s Jerry Rice has 
had more than 1,000 receiving yards in 

Continued on next page 
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What to Look for Continued 


each of the last seven seasons; if he does it 
again in “93, he will surpass Lance Alworth 
for the NFL record...Bills running back 
Thurman Thomas has paced the NFL in to- 


SIZING UP THE SCHEDULES 


Based upon won-lost records compiled in 1992, 
the Philadelphia Eagles have drawn the most diffi- 
cult schedule for 1993. Here are opponents’ win- 
ning percentages (and records) from last season. 


Team Opponents’ Pct. Team 


AY. 
527 (135-121) 
524 (132-424) 


Washington 
Miami 


(Pei ate 0028) Same 
el Souci 
Detroit 


tal yards from scrimmage for four consecu- 
tive seasons, already the league record 
..-Buffalo will try to become the first team 
since the AFC-NFC merger in 1970 to win 
four straight conference championships 
... The Houston Oilers have made the play- 
offs each of the last six seasons, the longest 
current streak in the NFL...The longest in- 
tact string of regular-season victories be- 
longs to the 49ers, who finished 1992 with 
eight consecutive wins. Can they keep it 
alive against the Steelers on opening day? 


512 (131-125) 
Denver 
508 (130-126) 


473 (121-4 
461 (11 
430 (110-146) 


AND THE WINNERS ARE... 


minim 


JIM KELLY 
DAN MARING 


© OFFICIAL NEWS. 

The most significant rules amendment for 
1993 is Rule 8, Section 3, Article 1, Note 2: 
“Intentional grounding will not be called 
when a passer...while out of the pocket and 
facing an imminent loss of yardage, throws 
a forward pass that lands near or beyond the 
line of scrimmage, even if no offensive play- 
er(s) have a realistic chance to catch the 
ball....” Consider yourself warned. 


Scott Cunningham 


NFL KICKS OFF 1993 IN D.C. 

To help celebrate the new season and the 
regular-season opener of ABC’s “Mon- 
day Night Football”—a blockbuster 


— | 


matchup of Dallas and its long-time rival 
Washington—the NFL will host Kickoff 
93, a block party on Washington Mall 
(4th and Independence SW) in the na- 
tion’s capital on Sunday and Monday, 
September 5 and 6. Incorporating the 
most popular interactive elements from 
The NFL Experience football theme 
park, the 100,000-square-foot attraction 
also will offer limited-edition merchan- 
dise and appearances by Redskins leg- 
ends. Special groups of inner-city kids 
have been invited to attend as guests of 
the NFL through the United Way. Kickoff 
93 will be open Sunday from 1 PM. to 7 
pM. and Monday from 11 A.M. to 9 PM. 


FANS BECOME PLAYERS IN ’93 COMPETITIONS 


Future NFL stars and aging NFL wannabes will get a chance to showcase their football 
skills in two national programs this season, The NFL and Gatorade again will produce 
the annual Punt, Pass & Kick competition, open to boys and girls aged 8-15. Local com- 
peititions will be conducted in NFL cities in September and October. Winners in each 
age group will advance to sectional competitions, then team championships, and, ulti- 


mately, the national finals at the Pro Bowl in Hawaii in February. The NFLs Air-It-Out 


four-on-four, non-contact flag football tourna- 


COP HOTUR ment, which debuted at Super Bowl XXVII, has 


KANSAS CITY 
DENVER 
CHICAGO 


9/4-5 & 9/11-12 (913) 381-0077 
9/18-19 & 9/25-26 (303) 337-9792 
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10/23-24 & 10/30-31 (214) 404-1999 
(214) 404-1999 
11/20-21 & 11/27-28 (214) 404-1999 
(214) 404-1999 
(310) 829-5256 


CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 11/6-7 & 11/13-14 


DALLAS 
MIAMI 
LOS ANGELES 


12/4-5 & 12/11-12 
1/8-9 & 1/15-16 


been expanded this season. Teams will compete 
in selected NFL team markets with regional win- 
ners advancing to the finals on ABC Sports. 
Sponsored by Budweiser and Champion, NFL 
Air-It-Out is strictly for fun and is open to men 
and women of all ages and abilities. 


THE NFL GOES TO SCHOOL 

The NFL has moved to the head of the 
class with its two major educational 
programs. Both NFL F.A.C.T. (Foot- 
ball and Academics: A Championship 
Team) and Project P.A.S.S. (Promoting 
Achievement and Student Skills) use 
the appeal of the game and its stars to 
inspire kids to excel in school. NFL 
FA.C.T, now entering its third season, 
is a theme-oriented educational system 
that employs football cards and posters 
to enhance fourth-grade students’ 
reading skills while teaching important 
lessons about life. Steve Young and 
Emmitt Smith are the official spokes- 
men for the 1993-94 program, which is 
sponsored by Russell Athletic, Fleer, 
and Shell Oil. Project P.A.S.S., spon- 
sored by GTE in partnership with the 
NEL, presents basic math problems to 
seventh graders in an NFL context us- 
ing interactive computer technology. 
And, providing additional educational 
incentives, the NFL also will be con- 
tinuing its annual Teacher of the 
Month/Year and Take a Player to 
School programs. 


FOR OPENERS: CONTENDERS 


Since 1978, when the NFL adopted a 16-game 


schedule (and excluding the abbreviated 1982 sea- 
Son), first-game winners have been more than twice 
as likely to make the playoffs. Of 195 winners, 102 
gained playoff berths, Of 195 losers, only 43 did. 


SUPER BOWL: SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 

Atlanta will host its first Super Bowl on Jan- 
uary 30, 1994 when game XXVIII comes to 
the NFLUs newest stadium, the 71,594-seat 
Georgia Dome, which opened in 1992. The 
game will be televised by NBC Sports. 
NBC’s telecast of Super Bowl XXVII was 
seen by the largest audience in American 
TV history. Adding to the Super Bowl ex- 
citement in Atlanta will be The NFL Expe- 
rience, the NFUs interactive pro football 
theme park. With title sponsors American 
Express and Coca-Cola, the NFL Experi- 
ence will be open from Thursday, January 
27, through Super Sunday 
at the World Congress 
Center. NFL Experience 
tickets are available 
through TicketMaster. 


©1993 NFL Properties, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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Get hired to coach Bears 
out of hibernation. 


Get to an NFL Pro Line retailer. 


Poor Dave Wannstedt. He’s got to stop the new leader of “The Pack.” Tame vicious Lions. And put the bite back 
in the Bears in order to wear his NFL Pro Line apparel. All you have to do to wear the authentic jerseys, jackets, 
sweats, caps, and equipment worn by NFL players and coaches is get it on at your nearest NFL Pro Line retailer. 
You don’t have to be smarter than the average Bear to figure out which you should do. 


Ss if) PRO LINE 


STARTER. | 
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TO SURVIVE THE STREETS OF EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL., YOU HAVE TO 
be cither very tough or very lucky. Miami Dolphin outside line- 
backer Bryan Cox is both. Cox figures that he has been in more 
than 100 messy brawls and has lost only a handful of them. 
That’s tough. He says that he has been shot at but never hit. 
That’s lucky. “In the ghetto,” says Cox, “if you want my re- 
spect, you have to respect me. If you’ve got a problem, you 
fight your way out. If I hit you, you’re going to sleep.” 

Four years ago Cox got very lucky when he found himself 
staring down the barrel of a .45-caliber pistol. At the time he 
was visiting his wife’s family near a gang-controlled project on 
the South Side of Chicago. He happened to be wearing red, 
which was the identifying color worn by members of one gang, 
and had the misfortune to encounter a fellow whose allegiance 
was to a rival gang, which favors the color blue. “I looked him 
in the eye and said, ‘If you’re going to shoot me, shoot me,’ ” 
Cox recalls. “Then I calmly walked to my car, got in and drove 
off. I didn’t panic. If ’'d run, he would have plugged me.” 

His street-fighter’s attitude is now employed in the service of 
the Dolphins, for whom he has become, appropriately, a fero- 
cious blitzer. That in spite of his having been a mere fifth- 


A onetime street fighter, Dolphin 

Bryan Cox doesn’t want his family 
to endure what he did growing up 
BY JILL LIEBER 


round draft pick in "91, out of Western Illinois. Cox is 6’ 4" and 
241 pounds, but his 4.93 clocking in the 40 makes him the sec- 
ond-slowest starting linebacker in the league. Nevertheless, he 
led the Dolphins in total tackles (127), sacks (14) and forced 
fumbles (5) in 92 and was named to start in the Pro Bowl. 

As luck would have it, Cox plays for Don Shula, who has 
been known to gamble on prospects who are less than perfect 
on paper. “I love his aggressiveness,” says Shula. “But he’s got 
to be careful not to go too far and get thrown out of games.” 
It’s that tough-guy business again. Last season Los Angeles 
Raider tight end Andrew Glover grabbed Cox by the jersey and 
held him. Then, after the whistle, Glover pushed Cox. Feeling 
thoroughly disrespected, Cox charged Glover, yanked off 
his helmet and proceeded to rain punches on the Raider’s 
exposed face. 

Cox also sees himself as the protector of his teammates. 
In a game against the Cincinnati Bengals in his rookie season, 
he observed a Bengal linebacker mowing down Dolphin 
kicker Pete Stoyanovich on a kickoff. Cox became so enraged 
that he rushed over to the Bengal bench and picked a fight 
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Cox the tough guy tried a little 
tenderness with daughter Brittani. 


with everybody who was on the sideline, including the coaches. 

“I noticed that the linebacker who hit Pete was laughing,” 
says Cox. “So I suggested if he wanted to hit somebody bigger, 
he ought to go ahead and hit me. Well, he stopped laughing.” 
Wasn’t it foolhardy to challenge the entire Bengal bench? 
“They all could’ve gotten me,” says Cox. “But I would’ve got- 
ten somebody. And he would have remembered me.” 

Bryan is the youngest of the three sons and daughter of Nan- 
cy and Ronald Cox, who divorced in 1968, soon after Bryan was 
born. In 774 Nancy married Otis Williams, who has a degree in 
social work and another in instrumentation from a technical 
school, and worked with computers at a pharmaceutical firm. 
Nancy, who quit high school after her junior year, worked in a 
meat-packing plant and made a good wage. 

Although the Coxes were one of the few families in East 
St. Louis that was not receiving government assistance, the ills 
of the ghetto were just outside the front door. One neighbor 
was a drug dealer. Across the street was a local gang’s meeting 
place, which was set afire during an assault by a rival gang. 
Neighboring yards and curbsides became dumping grounds 
during the years in which the city had no regular garbage col- 
lection. “People would break into every house on the block but 
ours, knowing that my brother Tony would fight them,” Cox 
says. “Tony wasn’t in a gang. He didn’t need to be.” 

Tony, now 29, still has a 
bullet lodged in his hip, a 
souvenir of his days in the 
drug trade. Tony and the 
middle Cox brother, Chris, 
now 27, made sure that 
Bryan did not stray into the 
world of drugs and guns, 
putting the word out on the 
streets that their little 
brother was not to be 
messed with. 

From an early age Bryan 
was fortunate to have two 
mentors who taught him 
well. Bob Shannon, the 
coach at East St. Louis Se- 
nior High, demanded ex- 
cellence from his players 
on the field and in the 
classroom. Louise Bauer, 
his home economics teach- 
er, expanded Cox’s hori- 
zons beyond East St. Louis. 
A white woman whom Cox 
called Grandma, Bauer, 
now 63, impressed upon 
Cox that it was unlikely he 
would ever again be in such 


Cox led the Dolphins in sacks last season. 


a predominantly black environment, and he would have to 
learn to adjust to a different sort of world. 

Bauer drove Cox to the surrounding affluent white suburbs 
and persuaded him to apply for jobs. “Bryan once had the bus 
stop on the way back from a high school baseball game so that 
he could phone and tell Taco Bell that he’d be late to work,” 
Bauer says proudly. 

Cox was also lucky to have had the guidance of stepfather 
Williams, especially after the imprisonment of Ronald Cox in 
1990 for dealing drugs. Ronald had remarried, but he and Bry- 
an had stayed in touch. “I felt betrayed,” Cox says. “He was the 
one who taught me right from wrong. I was deeply hurt.” 

Bryan visited his father only once during his 11 months in 
prison, but he was standing at the front gate to pick Ronald up 
the day he was paroled. Bryan, by this time a starter with the 
Dolphins, gave Ronald some money from his rookie salary of 
$95,000 and promised to help him buy a small restaurant. But 
by Christmas 1991, Bryan learned that his father was selling 
drugs again. After a bitter argument the two stopped speaking. 
Four months later Ronald died of a heart attack. 

“T can’t imagine preying on someone else’s dependency to 
make money,” says Bryan, “but if it meant keeping my family 
from starving, I’d do it in a heartbeat.” 

These days Cox is making sure that his family never has to 
confront that choice. He has set up his stepfather, brothers and 
brother-in-law in an East St. Louis tow truck business called 
All-Star Towing. Cox is also planning to buy a beauty salon for 
his 24-year-old sister, Pamela. Cox and his wife, LaTonia, live 
in Fort Lauderdale with 
their daughter, Brittani, 1, 
and LaTonia’s daughter, 
LaVonda, 9, and Cox 
would like to add 7-year- 
old Chiquita, his daughter 
by a high school girlfriend, 
to the home. Chiquita now 
lives with her mother in 
East St. Louis. 

Prominently displayed in 
the rec room of the Coxes’ 
house is a card his father 
made for him in prison. On 
the card’s front is a drawing 
of a smiling Dolphin. In- 
side, Ronald wrote this: 
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You paid your dues and 
made it to the top 

Now that you made it you 
can’t be stopped. 

You suffered and ached 
and kept on knowing 

That one day to the NFL 
you'd be going. 

You met a nice girl and 
made her your wife 

Now the three of you go on 
and have a good life. 

You've made me very 
proud. a 
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EXCITED BY THE PROSPECT THAT DON 
Shula will overtake George Halas as the 
NFL’s winningest coach sometime this 
season, many people are picking the 
MIAMI DOLPHINS to be the AFC 
champion. It could happen, but one thing 
bothers me about this team: the offensive 
line. Dan Marino suffered 28 sacks last 
year, the most of his career. Left tackle 
Richmond Webb, who has made the Pro 
Bowl in each of his three seasons, slipped 
badly toward the end of ’92. Right guard 
Harry Galbreath, who never made the 
Pro Bowl but should have, left as a free 
agent. To run the O-line, Shula brought 
in a whip-cracker, Kim Helton, to relieve 
67-year-old John Sandusky, a more laid- 
back type. Then in May, Helton left for 
the head coaching job at the University of 
Houston and back came Sandusky. 

Adding to Marino’s woes last year was 
the decline of the wideout Marks broth- 
ers, Clayton and Duper. Now both are 
gone, and the new guys are ex-Patriot 
Irving Fryar, who had a terrific camp, 
and ex-Giant Mark Ingram. The running 
game was nowhere last season, but top 
rookie Terry Kirby is expected to change 
that. He will line up behind ex—Eagle full- 
back Keith Byars, a fine possession re- 
ceiver, if not the blocker Tony Paige was. 

In *92, when the offense started having 
difficulties, the defense got going, which 
is why Miami won the division. Coordina- 
tor Tom Olivadotti’s style is a kind of lay- 
back zone, but he will have so many action 
guys around that he will probably switch 
out of necessity. Linebacker Bryan Cox 
had a sensational ’92 as a pass rusher and 
relentless pursuer, rookie Marco Cole- 
man was a force at defensive end, and 
both cornerback Troy Vincent and free 
safety Louis Oliver are Pro Bow! caliber. 
And middle linebacker John Offerdahl is 
the glue that holds it all together. 

I like the Dolphins to repeat as AFC 
East champs. I’m just not sure about that 
next step. 


SCOUTING 


REPORT 


Every year it gets a bit harder for the 
BUFFALO BILLS to make the Super 
Bowl. And it gets even worse once they’re 
in it. After three straight losses the Bills 
are sick of answering questions about 
their psyches, and their answers follow a 
pattern: Wouldn’t the Tampa Bays of this 
world like to be where we are? 

Well, of course. The great talent 
machine put together by Bill Polian and 
Bob Ferguson still exists—although both 
those gentlemen are gone now. And how 
do you keep a team loaded with stars such 
as Thurman Thomas, Bruce Smith, Cor- 
nelius Bennett, Jim Kelly, Andre Reed, 
Kent Hull, Jim Richter and Darryl Talley 
from repeating? 

You can try to stir a controversy. The 
popular opinion is that Kelly’s concentra- 
tion was off last year, as seen by his off- 
day in the Super Bowl. Hey, he has been 
through all this before, and now, seven 
pounds lighter, he’s vowing to silence the 
critics—again. 

You can break up the team. Off went 
free-agent left tackle Will Wolford to In- 
dianapolis and inside linebackers Shane 
Conlan and Carlton Bailey to the Rams 
and the Giants, respectively. How serious 
is this? Wolford is a real loss. Premium 
left tackles are the NFL’s scarcest com- 
modity. The linebacker situation should 
sort itself out with Bennett returning to 
the outside and Marveus Patton and 
Mark Maddox lining up inside, behind 
one emerging superstar, nosetackle Jeff 
Wright, and in front of another one, Pro 
Bowl strong safety Henry Jones. 

The big question remains: How damag- 
ing is the lingering memory of those three 
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Vincent (right) and the Dolphin 
D should keep Miami on top. 


straight Super Bowl losses, plus the ongo- 
ing abuse? When I get my degree in psy- 
chiatry Pll let you know. Until then, I'll 
pick the Bills to be right in the thick of it. 

Just as the INDIANAPOLIS COLTS 
were making all the right moves, this Jeff 
George thing had to hit. Fed up with the 
fans and the media, George stayed home 
for most of the summer, and while he was 
away the T-shirt makers went to work. 
One T-shirt showed a picture of George 
and Elvis with the line IF You’vE SEEN 
ONE OF THESE GUYS, CALL THE INDIAN- 
APOLIS POLICE. Another showed George 
in a sandbox: MY MOMMY WON’T 
LET ME GO TO CAmp. Local li- 
quor stores featured Jeff George 
whine. 
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And the talent drop-off from George to 
Jack Trudeau, who will open at quarter- 
back, is considerable. And, really, hasn’t 
George paid his dues, taking all those re- 
lentless hammerings behind the worst of- 
fensive line in football? 

Give it a go, Jeff. Will Wolford and ex- 
Viking Kirk Lowdermilk make the O-line 
more respectable. Top draft pick Sean 
Dawkins is a big, fast receiver. Second- 
rounder Roosevelt Potts is a 255-pound 
runner with a burst. Defensive end Steve 
Emtman and linebacker Quentin Coryatt 
are healthy, which should mean tougher 
defense. The only people you have to con- 
vince are your teammates. 

The NEW YORK JETS made the kind 
of off-season moves a team makes when 
it’s going for a championship, bringing in 
defensive tackle Leonard Marshall, 31, 
quarterback Boomer Esiason, 32, and 34- 
year-old safety Ronnie Lott. Is this team 
rebuilding or plugging holes, or what? 

All three came with question marks. 
Marshall is supposed to supply the inside 


push that will free up right defensive end 
Jeff Lageman for the pass rush, but the 
Giants, Marshall’s former team, say he 
has been slipping. Esiason had been 
benched in Cincinnati, and in the exhibi- 
tion season he was able to run an offense 
but could not throw to the perimeters of 
the field. Almost all his passes were over 
the middle. Lott has been a great warrior 
for 12 years, but as a former Raider team- 
mate says, “I don’t know how many more 
knockouts he can take. Usually one am- 
monia cap will bring a guy around. With 
him it took two or three.” 

Coach Bruce Coslet turned his team 
over to an unproven quarterback, Brown- 
ing Nagle, last year, but the receivers 
couldn’t hold on to his rising fastballs—or 
much of anything else—and now Nagle 
has gotten a quick hook. At times the Jets 
seemed capable of mounting a big league 
ground drive, but something would al- 
ways screw it up: penalties, blown assign- 
ments on the line, you name it. They're 
working seriously at that again, and the 


drive blocking in the exhibi- 
tion games, particularly by 
much maligned left guard 
Dave Cadigan, has been 
impressive. 

One terrific draft-day 
move brought the Jets’ Pro 
Bowl! tailback Johnny John- 
son from the Cardinals for 
absolutely nothing, and may- 
be his arrival will light a fire 
under Blair Thomas, a streak 
runner with an occasional— 
repeat, occasional—burst. 

At best the Jets will be a 
competent ball-control team 
with a good enough defense 
to back it up; at worst they 
will be a club that dies in 
catch-up situations. 

Remember Dick Mac- 
Pherson, beloved Coach 
Mac of the NEW ENGLAND 
PATRIOTS, who would race 
up and down the sideline, fist 
in the air, jacket flapping? 
Who would hug his players 
after a 34-0 loss and tell the 
press, “They’re busting their 
bazookas out there”? His 
two-year era ended, and out 
of NBC came Bill Parcells. 
The picnic was over for the 
Pats. “Fellas, I go by what I 
see,” he said. 

After Parcells had brought the house to 
order and selected quarterback Drew 
Bledsoe as the draft’s No. 1 pick, he men- 
tioned that the kid would be brought 
along slowly. Then he got a look at the 
other quarterbacks in game situations, 
and Bledsoe was named the starter, work- 
ing behind an offensive line that’s actually 
decent and running a system geared to 
heavy ground power. 

The Patriots gave up 65 sacks last year, 
second most in the NFL. “I'll never see a 
team of mine give up 65 sacks,” Parcells 
says. “I’d slash my wrists before we have 
that many.” The Patriot offense led the 
league in penalty yardage, 93 yards ahead 
of the field. “I expect my team to behave,” 
Parcells says. Idle talk? Last year the Pa- 
triots were called for illegal procedure 
five times on the first offensive play of the 
game. In the first exhibition game this 
summer they didn’t commit a penalty un- 
til a minute was left in the first half. 

Order has been restored. The wins will 
come later. 
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Cleveland safety Eric Turner is 
out to erase the disappointment of 
last year with a hard-hitting ’93 
BY JOHN GARRITY 


THERE WERE TIMES LAST SEASON WHEN ERIC TURNER’S CONSID- 
erable patience wore thin. The Cleveland Brown fans—not to 
mention his own coaches—were wondering if the second-year 
safety, as good as he was, was worth his four-year, $6 million 
contract. Nobody questioned his heart, his brains or his talent, 
but Turner kept hearing that he wasn’t making the big play. 
“He wasn’t finishing the play,” says one Brown coach. 
“Against San Diego he misses the ball by two inches, and [An- 


thony] Miller catches a touchdown pass to win the game. Eric 
made a tremendous break to the ball, but. . . .” 

If you’re a safety, the word but reverberates like an old Righ- 
teous Brothers record. Turner, the second pick of the entire 
1991 NFL draft, came to the Browns advertised as a Termina- 
tor-type player, and the hits he dished out in his injury-short- 
ened rookie season were worthy of a Schwarzenegger. Turner’s 
first pro tackle bent the face mask of Cincinnati Bengal run- 
ning back James Brooks. He ran back his first pro interception 
for a touchdown. In a game with the Houston Oilers that first 
season, Turner twice separated a pass receiver from the foot- 
ball with violent tackles. 

Last year was different. The ball too often brushed Turner’s 
fingertips and found a receiver. The hard hits came a millisec- 
ond late. Ohio’s steel-gray skies seemed to have dulled the 
shiny skills of the All-America from UCLA. “The Cleveland 
winter did get to me a little,” Turner says. “Snowing, no sun, no 
leaves on the trees.” He laughs. “It was just dark.” 

Turner makes this comment while snacking on Buffalo 
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wings at a sidewalk restaurant in Marina Del Rey, Calif., a few 
miles from the Brentwood apartment he keeps for the off-sea- 
son. Any brooding over ’92 is clearly behind Turner. “Every- 
body gets beat,” he says. “Week in and week out you're playing 
guys who can beat you just like that’—he snaps his fingers— 
“whereas in college there might be one player on a team who 
could beat you. You just have to bear down.” 

But surely his “can’t miss” billing adds to the pressure. 
Turner shakes his head. “I don’t let other people’s expecta- 
tions bother me, because they can’t exceed my own. Part of be- 
ing a professional is wanting to play a perfect game and know- 
ing that you never will.” He adds, in case there’s any doubt: 
“One thing I don’t lack is confidence.” 

Across town, UCLA assistant coach A.J. Christoff nods 
when Turner’s remark about confidence is re- 
peated to him later that afternoon. “Eric is one 
of the few players I’ve coached who was able to 
perform at a high level while unable to practice 
due to injury,” says Christoff. “He could watch 
plays in practice, understand them and go out 
on Saturday and execute.” Christoff remem- 
bers the time that Arizona came at Turner with 
a tackle and fullback in tandem on a three- 
back load option. “Eric had the alley,” he says. 
“They went for his legs, so he jumped straight 
up, cleared both blockers, landed on his feet 
and made the tackle. I’ve never seen another 
player do that.” 

During his freshman year Turner also con- 
tributed to another player’s highlights film 
when he intercepted a pass by USC quarter- 
back Rodney Peete at the goal line. Racing for 
the far end zone, Turner forgot a lesson his 
high school track coaches had taught him: He 
looked back for pursuers. “I counted it on tape 
afterward, and I looked back four times,” he 
says. “And every time I looked, Rodney had 
gained on me. He finally caught me around the 
nine-yard line.” Turner laughs. “If Troy Aik- 
man or somebody like that had caught me, I’d 
have been afraid to come out of the locker 
room for the second half. But Rodney Peete is 
such an athlete, it was O.K.” 

The middle of three brothers from what he calls a “righ- 
teous, God-fearing family,” Turner was all-state and All- 
America at Ventura (Calif.) High. His half brother, Art Ma- 
lone Jr., the son of former NFL running back Art Malone, 
played in the WLAF. But upon arriving at UCLA, Turner de- 
fied the jock image by majoring in history (he got his B.A. in 
March 1992) and seeking out nonathletes for friends. “He says 
football is for a season of his life,” says his mother, Joan Bailey, 
aretired accounting clerk. “His degree is for a lifetime.” 

So the 24-year-old Turner ponders going to law school or 
starting a business when his playing days are over. While quick 
to disclaim any serious intellectual bent (“I was a big-time 
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crammer in college,” he says), he is not above spicing his con- 
versation with lines like: “They say those who cannot remem- 
ber the past are condemned to repeat it. Do you believe that?” 

This benign side of Turner is only sustainable when he keeps 
his arms and chest covered. He bench-pressed 406 pounds in 
college, and combine scouts, misled by a report that Turner ran 
only a 4.68-second 40 in college, shook their watches in ’91 
when he ran a 4.48 for them—despite stumbling at the start. 
And after noting his fierce demeanor in drills, the scouts ad- 
vised their pro clients to shake open their checkbooks. The 
Browns did, awarding Turner a $3.15 million signing bonus. 

“The one word I would use to describe Eric is intense,” says 
his friend and college dorm mate, Roman Phifer, now a line- 
backer for the Los Angeles Rams. “It’s almost like a mean 
streak comes over him when he competes.” 

That mean streak is what the Browns want to nurture in 
Turner; but they don’t want him to forget the name of his posi- 
tion, either—safety. “He can be a dominant, fierce tackler,” 
says defensive coordinator Nick Saban, “but he needs to learn 
when to take those shots and when not to take a chance.” 


Turner knows what the Browns want, and he is determined 
to give it to them. Last year he picked the brain of former 
Brown cornerback Frank Minnifield, who would analyze re- 
ceivers’ tendencies with a laptop computer. Says Turner, “If I 
see something in somebody’s game that I like, I want to incor- 
porate that in my game so I can take it to another level.” 

Runners and receivers who have already been leveled by 
Turner can only shudder at the thought. If the Browns’ Termi- 
nator continues to improve, the ranks of those who don’t re- 
member the past could increase dramatically. 2 


Turner’s Terminator-style tackles were often a hair late in ’92. 
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HOUSTON OILER owner BUD ADAMS 
says, “We've got to do it this year. Next 
season it'll be a whole new ball game.” 
Translation: Adams is shooting the 
works at a Super Bowl shot. The 1994 
salary cap, however, could scram- 


SCOUTING 


REPORT 


ble everything, the Oilers included. 
More from Adams: “I’ve learned that 
you can’t have all nice guys. You’ve got 
to mix in some renegades and repro- 
bates. Leaders are what I want.” 
So he hired as his defensive coordina- 
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Lee Williams will have a hand 
in Ryan’s mayhem defense. 


tor Buddy Ryan. Run the defense any 
way you want, Adams told him. Leave 
Jack Pardee to me. He’s the head coach, 
but so what? 

Jittery over organizational power 
struggles, mortified by the way they blew 
a 35-3 lead to Buffalo in a conference 
wild-card game, not to mention four- 
other fourth-quarter leads last year, the 
Oilers are getting ready for a wild year. 

Ryan said the defense would be Super 
Bowl quality if he could get his old Bear 
linebacker, Wilber Marshall, from the 
Redskins. The deal was made, and Mar- 
shall will be flying to the ball from the 
weak side, as he did in Chicago. He’ll 
lead a typical Ryan mayhem defense. No 
more of the soft zones that allowed Buf- 
falo to come back against the Oilers and 
cost coordinator Jim Eddy his job. 

The Oilers will present a different mix 
from what we’ve become used to, Domi- 
nating defenses usually are paired with 
muscle offenses. It has something to do 
with toughness on the practice field. But 
the Oilers are committed to the run- 
and-shoot whether Ryan likes it or not. 

The book says the run-and-shoot gets 
better as people become more familiar 
with it, and by now Warren Moon can 
run it in his sleep. But he’s 36 years old 
and has taken his share of hits, One very 
unfair rap on Moon is that he choked 
against Buffalo. Hey, in the fourth quar- 
ter, after the Bills staged their comeback 
stampede and the Rich Stadium crowd 
was going wild, Moon twice drove the 
Oilers the length of the field to send the 
game into overtime. A receiver made a 
wrong cut, Ernest Givins got mugged on 
his pattern, Moon had a pass intercept- 
ed, and, as a result, the quarterback had 
to take eight months of heat. Well, I like 
a high-scoring offense backed up by a 
Ryan defense. I like the Oilers for the 
Super Bowl. 

Question No. 1: When you draft as 
low as the PITTSBURGH STEELERS 
did (23rd), how do you wind up with so 
many good rookies? I mean defensive 
backs Deon Figures and Willie Wil- 
liams, who are all over the field; a pair of 
active inside linebackers, Reggie Barnes 
and Chad Brown, defensive ends Ricky 
Sutton and Kevin Henry; and nose- 
tackle Jeff Zgonina, who bears a strong 
resemblance to a young Tim Krumrie. 
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Foster is the main man in 
Pittsburgh’s crunching offense. 


Question No. 2: When you've got a 
good defense in place, why is all the help 
coming on that side of the ball? Don’t 
forget that the Steelers wasted no time 
in making up for the loss of linebacker 
Jerrol Williams by grabbing the Rams’ 
pass-rush specialist, Kevin Greene. 
Maybe the answer is that Steeler coach 
Bill Cowher is an old linebacker, and 
there’s nothing that pleases him more 
than watching all those black shirts pil- 
ing up at the point of attack. 

While the defenders rest, Barry Fos- 
ter and the crunching ground attack will 
move the sticks. Heavy perimeter block- 
ing behind tight ends Eric Green and 
Adrian Cooper and fullback Merril 
Hoge is the key in that department. 

It’s not a bad way to travel. It gave Bill 
Parcells two Super Bow! wins with the 
Giants. But as primitive as the Giant 
passing game seemed, it was ahead of 
the Steelers’, and that’s what might keep 
Pittsburgh from going all the way. 

The wideouts are an anonymous 
bunch. Quarterback Neil O’Donnell is a 
capable leader but a streaky thrower, 
and he has come down with 
tendinitis in his right elbow 
that could keep him out of the 
opener, maybe longer. The 
club might be half a dozen 
TD passes away from the big 
show, but that could be com- 


ing in the future. The Steelers had the 
lowest payroll in the NFL last season, 
which puts them in great position for 
94, the first salary cap year, when other 
teams will start cutting costs—and vet- 
erans. Pittsburgh has shown a willing- 
ness to spend money too, shelling out 
more than $20 million to bring Greene 
in and redo the contracts of O'Donnell 
and their fine right linebacker, Greg 
Lloyd. Put this team down as a future. 

Bet you can’t name the last full-time 
CLEVELAND BROWNS quarterback 
before Bernie Kosar. It was Paul Mc- 
Donald, nine years ago. Seems like Ber- 
nie has been there forever. And he’s 
only 29, with a 40-year-old body. Last 
year he felt the surgeon’s knife for the 
first time—on his broken right ankle, 
which now carries a plate and two 
screws. He’s a heroic guy. Remember 
last season when he played the whole 
second half against Miami on the bro- 
ken ankle and brought the Browns back 
from 20-3 to go up 23-20 in the fourth 
quarter? He’s also not a complainer, but 
even he must be wondering what the 
Brown offense is doing. 

No Cleveland runner has gained 100 
yards in a game in five years. What ex- 
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actly happened to Touchdown Tommy 
Vardell last year? Is Eric Metcalf ever 
going to have a break-loose season? 
Who are the wideouts? Will there ever 
be a season when the offensive line isn’t 
rebuilding? And finally, why doesn’t 
head coach Bill Belichick, a fine defen- 
sive coach under Bill Parcells, hire him- 
self an offensive coordinator? 

Can’t answer them all, folks, but 
Mark Carrier from Tampa Bay is the 
new featured receiver, and ex-Falcon 
Houston Hoover and No. 1 draft Steve 
Everitt step into the O-line. 

Defense is a happier area, anchored 
by underrated middle linebacker Mike 
Johnson, but I don’t see defensive tackle 
Jerry Ball’s Rush and Crush Brothers 
prediction—Ball crushes the run, Mi- 
chael Dean Perry rushes the passer— 
working. Ball came from the Lions 
weighing 345 pounds, and many feel his 
best years are behind him. Perry, one of 
the game’s best inside rushers when he’s 
right, left camp for two days after a 
flare-up with Belichick, and he has been 
bothered by a sore right knee. The sec- 
ondary is only so-so, Ditto the Browns. 

I saw the CINCINNATI BENGALS in 
the flesh only once last year, in San Die- 
go in a very tough situation. The Bengal 
defense was crippled, and people were 
playing out of position, and the Char- 
gers were getting ready to crush Cincin- 
nati with that brutal ground game that 
preys on the weak. But the Bengals 
made a game of it. The score was tied 
deep into the third quarter when the 
Bengals were finally overrun. 

I was interested in seeing how their 
young coach, David Shula, would han- 
dle the postgame interviews. He was 
cool and honest and very straightfor- 
ward. So were his players. Yes, I was one 
of the guys who smirked about Shula’s 
appointment last season. But now I’m 
thinking that the Bengals might have 
found something special here, and 
things eventually will be on track. 

Not yet, though. Quarterback David 
Klingler is still learning the trade. The 
offense is most effective with Harold 
Green running behind a fairly decent 
line. A Ron Lynn defense will always get 
its share of sacks, because he’ll keep 
blitzing as many rushers as necessary, 
the most formidable of whom is outside 
*backer Alfred Williams. The Bengals 
will play hard for young David, and 
that’s a start. 


When we started making tires for 


highway driving, this was a highway. 


Highways have come a long 
way since then. 


And so have Kelly-Springfield tires. 
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Before 1894, when we made America’s first successful 
rubber carriage tire, most people were happy if their tires 
made it to the nearest muddy road. 


After all, this is America. 
Today, they aren’t so easily And being first only gets ‘you so But we all had to start 


satisfied. And neither are we. far. What's more important is somewhere. And someone 


In fact, we aren't happy unless the fact that today we make had to be first. 
our touring tires make it 65,000 


ib i more aftermarket tires than 
miles or more.* 


anyone else in America. 
Americas 
| Oldest 
The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company KE ‘TireCompany 


Quality snce 1894. 


*See your Kelly dealer for printed limited warranty information 
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KID AT HEART 


to lend a hand. Thought I'd go in, look around, make a few kids 
happy and get out.” That was back in 1990, when he was a dis- 

‘ ‘ ; abled Raider, a first-round draft pick out of Arizona with a 
Raider defensive end Anthony Smith  jiown right knee. It was shortly after The Sporting News had 
has found his calling—helping kids called him the “worst decision in the first round.” He was fool- 


ing around in Nickerson Gardens, a housing project in the 
BY RICHARD HOFFER Watts section of L.A., just shooting baskets. He was helping 


from poor neighborhoods in L.A. 
IT’S NOT UNTIL ANTHONY SMITH RETURNS HOME TO HIS SEV- 
enth-floor aerie overlooking the Los Angeles basin that he tru- 
ly realizes where he has been. He sees it in the walls’ mirrored 
tiles, which reflect his huge-screen TV, his oversized black 
leather couches and settees, his wealth. It’s a view that should 


out Jim Brown’s Amer-I-Can program, which tries to wean 
young gang members from a violent life and an early death. 
But, really, he was just killing time, hanging with the kids. 

“But they wouldn’t let me leave,” he says. “Every time I’d go, 

they’d be down. I'd say, ‘Why you kids crying?’ And they’d say, 
‘It’s because you’re not coming back.’ And that’s how they 
reassure a kid who, as recently as college, kept his belongings in — sucked me in.” 
a U-Haul storage unit. The panorama of his success still has the 

power to choke him up, four years into his NFL career. 

But what he notices now with a kind of shock is that the 
Los Angeles Raider jersey he had put on clean that morning is 
soiled beyond the redemption of any detergent. Hundreds of 
tiny handprints, the grit of the projects, announce the need for — The Sporting News, which he keeps in his wallet and examines 
a human touch in less-advantaged communities. It’s a dirt he _ before each game, makes him fierce and desperate enough to 
can’t wash out, no matter how he tries. overcome any opposing lineman’s size and guile. 


The 26-year-old Smith is not an easy man to suck in. Offen- 
sive tackles all too often fail to fool him; Smith, who at 
270 pounds is not the biggest defensive end in the world, last 
season got 13 sacks and forced six fumbles to prove himself 
a comer in the league. Reading that draft evaluation from 


“T never wanted to get involved,” he says. “Didn’t even want 


Even off the field, he’s a difficult mark. He says that advisers, 
coaches and family took advantage of him until he finally 
seized control of his finances in 1991. Now he is almost obses- 
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sively skeptical. He hires private investigators to check out pro- 
spective girlfriends. He talks to only four people a day—his 
secretary, his business manager, his personal assistant and his 
accountant—and says he has admitted no more than seven 
adults into his home. 

But these kids, did they ever get to him. “I was lonely, away 
from home, didn’t have anybody to look after me,” he says. “So 
maybe if I’m tired or don’t feel well, I stay the night with a kid’s 
family. Next day, I wake up, my car’s washed, the wheels are 
clean and my laundry’s done. Yeah, they sucked me in.” 

Smith was involved in the neighborhoods of L.A. before it 
got popular. Even before the riots of 1992, Smith was a big 
brother of sorts in the Mayor’s Mentor Program, a grass-roots 
effort that is all one-on-one, man-to-man. Or rather, it’s kid-to- 
kid. Because a part of Smith is trying to reclaim his childhood. 
“It makes my business people nervous when | talk like this,” he 
says, “but I’m really into toys. I see stuff, and I just buy it. It’s 
like, I couldn’t have that when I was growing up, but I can af- 
ford it now.” And, like the very best kids, he knows how to 
share. 

When Smith was growing up in Elizabeth City, N.C., there 
wasn’t much to go around. Smith never met his father, and his 
mother died when he was three. He was raised by a much older 
brother, Donald, who is now a judge in magistrate court in 


When at work, Smith loves to toy with opposing ballcarriers. 


Elizabeth City. “He had his own life to live,” says Anthony. 
“But what I needed was to be a son to somebody.” 

That never happened, and so his short course to adulthood 
was without direction. Even a football career was a kind of ac- 
cident. “Had no interest in the sport,” he says. “Still don’t.” 
When he was finally lured onto the field as a senior at North- 
eastern High School, he immediately found the competition 
appealing. “One contestant against another,” he says. It could 
have been boxing. Indeed, boxing remains one of his principal 
activities, and he trains in an L.A. gym whenever he can. While 
football did not appear to be his destiny, it was his ticket to Ala- 


bama and then, for his senior season, Arizona. In both places 
he was lonely and unhappy. He hung out with whatever friends 
he might meet while he worked as a bouncer in bars. 

“Do you understand,” he says, “how I can walk in my home 
now and get choked up? You don’t know how happy I am. I 
own this furniture. I have money in the bank. When I take the 
kids shopping and they say, ‘Hey, Anthony, can we afford 
that?’ I say, “Yeah, and we can buy this over here too.’ Man, I 
could live on the first floor and enjoy the view.” 

Now that he’s a Raider and does own his furniture (of his 
own design, in fact), he’s anxious to share himself. The idea of 
responsibility intrigues him. Among the books piled at one end 
of his couch is a copy of the Complete Indoor Gardener. Taking 
care of a few houseplants, scattered by the kitchen, is his idea 
of a starter family. “Did you ever notice that people who make 
things grow are warm and caring?” he asks. It’s as if he means 
to find out whether he’s up to the next logical step. 

But he already has an enormous family. Now that he’s a 
Mentor Ambassador to four housing projects in addition to 
Nickerson Gardens, he sometimes finds himself in charge of 
500 kids. That was how many he took to Magic Mountain 
amusement park in April. He has enormous responsibilities. 
One kid has stabbed another and wonders if he should turn 
himself in or just forget about it. Smith makes a decision. A 
woman calls him to say her grandchild has stolen her car. Smith 
makes a decision. One boy, whom Smith has grown especially 
fond of, is having school troubles. Because the parents are at 
jobs, Smith goes to the boy’s school to talk to his teachers. 

Smith is awed by the dimensions of these responsibilities. 
“T’ve got to be different,” he says. “I’ve got to have my stuff to- 
gether when I step out 
there.” 

Smith does not drink, 
smoke or frequent clubs. 
He takes being a role mod- 
el seriously and laughs at 
Charles Barkley, who says 
that athletes have no civic 
duties: Has Barkley spent a 
day in Nickerson Gardens? 

Mostly Smith’s job is just 
to be there. One day he 
took a pair of four-wheel 
ATVs, toys he just had to 
have, down to the projects 
and raced them around 
with the kids until the cops 
chased them. Another time 
he bought the kids pizzas. 
Another, he took them 
into a store and bought 
them hats. Another, he assembled them for a cookout and 
dragged them through a supermarket where, to his surprise, 
they bought every premium item available. How did they know 
about this stuff? “Grey Poupon?” he asked a little girl. 

He would buy them caviar if they enjoyed it. Small price to 
pay. Because when he gets back to his home, he can look at 
himself in the mirrored walls and like what he sees: a filthy 
white jersey, more love than he’ll ever repay. a 
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THE KANSAS CITY 49ERS—MAKE THAT 
the KANSAS CITY CHIEFS—have 
hung up a mirror, and when they look at 
it they want to see San Francisco staring 
back. Along with Joe Montana came the 
49er offensive scheme and Paul Hack- 
ett, the guy who coached it during three 
of the Montana years. Everything’s in 
place, right? Not quite. 

Over the past four years the Chiefs 
have brought in massive, heavy-legged 
people to provide the drive power for 
coach Marty Schottenheimer’s smash- 
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mouth offense. Now they're being told, 
“Look, you’re butterflies. You'll be pull- 
ing and trapping and doing all sorts of 
49er-style things.” But there’s a darker 
side to all this. One of the keys to the 
49ers’ effectiveness has been their much 
feared and hated practice of going for 
the defenders’ legs, particularly the 
knees, chopping from the blind side, 
rolling up, keeping the defense jittery. 
Can Schottenheimer, an old linebacker, 
coach that kind of football? Let’s face it, 
it’s part of the San Francisco package. 
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| thought Montana would have a hard 
time imagining the Chief receivers as 
Jerry Rice, John Taylor and Brent 
Jones, but after watching him in the pre- 
season I’ve scratched that. His timing is 
still so impeccable that he’ll make effec- 
tive receivers out of all of them. 

I think the most effective use the 
Chiefs could make of ex-Raider Marcus 
Allen would be in the Tom Rathman 
role, occasionally running and blocking, 
but, most important, catching passes un- 
derneath the zone. But if the Chiefs see 
Allen as a backup to Harvey Williams, 
who caught five passes last year, so be it. 

People say, “Montana’s 37, and what 
happens if he gets hurt?” Well, there is 
Dave Krieg and a very good defense, 
which brought K.C. a 10-6 record and a 
playoff spot last year. The Chiefs are not 
exactly starting from poverty. 

The DENVER BRONCOS say they’re 
relieved that Dan Reeves’s tight control 
has given way to Wade Phillips’s more 
relaxed style. Meanwhile in New York 
the Giants are saying thank heavens 
Reeves is here to exert some control— 
which means that the Giants must have 
been uncontrollable under Ray Hand- 
ley, whose arrival was welcomed by 
some players as a relief from Bill Par- 
cells’s tight control. The psychological 
ebb and flow never ends. Just win, baby. 

I think the real reason why Phillips re- 
placed Reeves in Denver was that Bron- 
co owner Pat Bowlen wanted more say 
in the football side of things, and he and 
Reeves just got tired of each other. 
Aside from the Phillips-Reeves switch, 
Jim Fassel, John Elway’s position coach 
at Stanford, was hired to coordinate 
an offense that will follow the 49er 
scheme—this year’s Blue Plate Special 
around the league—with a quick drop, 
faster reads and short patterns, all of 
which should take pressure off a line 
that gave up 52 sacks last year. 

Most significant, the Broncos hired 
Bob Ferguson away from the Bills and 
made him their chief deal maker. He 
brought in free agents Don Maggs and 
Brian Habib for the offensive line, and 
Rod Bernstine for the backfield, and 
when Maggs went down with a back in- 
jury, Fergie acquired the Vikings’ fine 
left tackle, Gary Zimmerman. 

Denver has nice offense now. Elway 


Allen would most help the 
Chiefs by catching passes. 
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The cautious Hostetler (15) is 
not what a Raider ought to be. 


has three possession receivers to go to— 
Bernstine, holdover Shannon Sharpe 
and nifty little Glyn Milburn, the No. 2 
draft pick. The top pick, Dan Williams, 
was immediately plugged in as the start- 
ing right defensive end, and he looks 
very solid. So do the Broncos. 

The SAN DIEGO CHARGERS’ train- 
ing camp was an injury shambles last 
year. Then the team lost its first four 
games, and new coach Bobby Ross pub- 
licly apologized to the fans and his own 
bosses. Then—wham/—the Chargers 
became the league’s hottest team from 
October through December, winning 11 
of 12 games. Quarterback Stan Hum- 
phries had the year of his life, Ross did a 
magnificent job, the Bill Arnsparger— 
coached Junior Seau—Leslie O’Neal de- 
fense turned up the burners, and San 
Diego was in the playoffs for the first 
time in 10 years. 

And that’s where it stopped, in a rain- 
storm in Miami against the Dolphins, a 
team that NFL insiders were predicting 
the Chargers would crush. The elements 
were too much. Humphries was inter- 
cepted four times, three of the picks set- 
ting up Miami touchdowns, and the 
Chargers lost 31-0. “It eats me up,” 
Humphries says. “I stunk, and we’re not 
the kind of team that can walk on the 
field and not play our best and win.” 


Humphries says that the Chargers 
have been doing more to juice up the of- 
fense—running some no-huddle, throw- 
ing more to their backs on base downs. 
One of those backs could be Natrone 
Means, a good-looking rookie. 

One thing the Chargers should be 
great at is rushing the passer. Added to 
the three in-house guys, O’Neal, Seau 
and Burt Grossman, were outside line- 
backer Jerrol Williams, a fine free-agent 
pickup from Pittsburgh, and eye-pop- 
ping rookie defensive end Ray Lee 
Johnson. Playoff team, yes. One step 
up? Depends on how far Humphries 
and the offense have come. 

This was the saddest thing I heard 
about the LOS ANGELES RAIDERS 
last year: “We had a team meeting, and 
[coach] Art Shell got into a shouting 
match with Marcus Allen,” one player 
told me. “What was so depressing was 
that they're exactly the same type of 
people, great old Raiders. It shows 
what’s happened to this organization.” 

Opposing players said there were 
games in which the Raiders just quit. 
Some guys, such as starting defensive 
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end Greg Townsend, looked 
as though they were going 
through the motions. Allen, 
their best running back, was 
sitting on the bench. Their 
best quarterback, Steve 
Beuerlein, was sitting on the 
bench in Dallas. Former Giant 
Jeff Hostetler, their new quar- 
terback, is better than what 
they had, but he’s a safety-first 
guy who completes the seven- 
yard pass on third-and-nine. 

L.A. can’t help but win 
some games because in some 
areas the team is so strong: the 
secondary, with a fine pair of 
corners, Terry McDaniel and 
Lionel Washington; and the 
offensive line, with center 
Don Mosebar, guard Steve 
Wisniewski and ex-Ram LT 
Gerald Perry. Howie Long 
holds firm on a D-line in which 
everyone wants to be an open-field pass 
rusher. It’s sad. 

Football law: Put a great defense in 
enough hopeless situations and it will 
eventually crack. Not so with the 
SEATTLE SEAHAWKS. In 792 the 
quarterbacking was hopeless, as were 
the offense, field position and record - 
(2-14). But how those defensive guys 
hung in there, series after series. They 
never cracked, a tribute to two coaches, 
Tom Catlin and Rusty Tillman. Defen- 
sive coordinator Tillman should be a 
terrific head coach some day. 

Who are these defensive guys, any- 
way? Nosetackle Cortez Kennedy, free 
safety Eugene Robinson and outside 
linebacker Rufus Porter are the Pro 
Bowlers. The rest are mainly over- 
achievers—tackle Joe Nash and end Jeff 
Bryant and corners Dwayne Harper and 
Patrick Hunter. Can they sustain the in- 
tensity for another dismal year without 
cracking? Who knows? 

The Seahawks were locked into tak- 
ing a quarterback on the first round, and 
Rick Mirer will find out what it’s like to 
play behind a line that gave up a league- 
high 67 sacks. I don’t see much 
change on this unit, which had 
a running game at times but 
leaked badly when it was time 
to throw. All seven drafted 
rookies could wind up some- 
where on the roster, which is 
what happens to 2-14 teams. 
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FORCE = MASS x ACCELERATION. 
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Thursdays: Primetime CFA games at 7:45pm. Saturdays: College Gameday 
begins at 11:30am with a full day of games from the Big 10, CFA and Pac 10. 


IN THE FILM ROOM OF THE CHICAGO BEARS THIS PAST SPRING 
the team’s new offensive line coach, Tony Wise, who had spent 
the four previous seasons building the Dallas Cowboys’ line, 
was teaching his new Bear charges their blocking schemes. On 
the screen Dallas right tackle Erik Williams fired off the line 
and began to drive-block Los Angeles Raider defensive end 
Greg Townsend. It was the sort of block that offensive linemen 
dream of and defensive linemen get cut for—if it happens too 
often. Williams drove Townsend back until Townsend was su- 
pine in the end zone and Emmitt Smith had scored on a four- 
yard run in Williams’s wake. “Hey, Tony,” a Bear piped up in 
the film room, “that guy Williams is pretty good.” 
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Sitting in his office in Dallas, Cowboy coach Jimmy Johnson 
recalls the play. “I know the block,” he says as he rises from his 
chair to demonstrate. Johnson shoots his arms out quickly, 
three times. “Erik gets into him at the line, bam bam bam, and 
gets him going backwards until”—Johnson sits back down, 
thrusting his feet in the air—‘his feet are like this. And there’s 
a hole where Townsend used to be, as wide as this desk.” 

Townsend, a small but fiery end with 100 sacks in his 10-year 
career, likes to play mental games with opponents. On the play 
before the Smith touchdown, he had sought to intimidate Wil- 
liams, a monstrous pup of a right tackle. “You’re not going to 
put me on my back,” Townsend told Williams. What followed 
was a defining moment for Williams. 

As he enters his third NFL season, the 25-year-old Williams 
has outplayed every offensive lineman drafted in the "90s, with 
the exception of Miami Dolphin tackle Richmond Webb. The 
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sixth offensive tackle drafted in 91, Williams is the Cowboys’ 
most indispensable lineman and, at 6’ 6” and 321 pounds, their 
biggest. Growing up two miles from Veterans Stadium in 
southwest Philadelphia, he was always too big for the weight 
limits of youth league football. So he would organize pickup 
games on his street and play eight-on-eight with kids from oth- 
er neighborhoods. The games would 
start out as “rough touch,” in which 
players had to be touched hard with two 
hands to be down. But they inevitably 
wound up as full-blown tackle. On the 
street. With cars parked on one side. 

Williams became a dominant defen- 
sive lineman in high school, but the NFL 
was only a distant dream. Poor grades 
prevented him from landing a major- 
college scholarship, so he enrolled at 
tiny Central State in Wilberforce, Ohio, 
an NAIA school. Williams became a 
star, but pro scouts were skeptical about 
the level of competition he had faced 
and about the school’s lack of sophisti- 
cated strength training. 

When Wise visited Central State to 
look over Williams, he had the same res- 
ervations, but he loved one thing about 
Williams—his toughness. “Nothing 
wrong with a head slap, a head butt or 
an extra hit after the play,” Williams 
says. “You've got to establish yourself as 
the boss out there.” 

Dallas has made some wonderful 
trades since Jerry Jones bought the 
team in 1989, But next to unloading 
Herschel Walker for five players and a 
passel of draft picks, the Cowboys’ best move is one they failed 
to make. On draft day in 91 they tried to trade the 12th and the 
14th picks in the first round to the Tampa Bay Buccaneers, who 
had the seventh choice, to get Tennessee tackle Charles 
McRae. But Tampa Bay said no. So Dallas took wide receiver 
Alvin Harper with pick No. 12; traded down three times with 
the 14th pick to acquire second-, third-, fourth- and fifth-round 
selections; and chose Williams in the third round. 

“Oh, god, don’t remind me,” says Wise now. “I wanted 
McRae.” McRae has been a disappointment for the Bucs. In- 
stead of getting the first offensive lineman in the draft, Dallas 
got the 10th, “Put it this way,” Johnson says, sounding the tini- 
est bit smug, “I wouldn’t trade Erik for any of them right now.” 

Williams starred in a few training-camp scuffles as a rookie, 
but his first start was a disaster. In the Cowboys’ ninth game of 
the 91 season, Johnson put Williams at left tackle because of 
injuries to Mark Tuinei, and Phoenix Cardinal linebacker Ken 
Harvey chewed him up with three first-half sacks. Williams 
steadily improved, though, and Dallas moved him to the right 
side in ’92. 

Some Cowboy observers viewed that move as a sign of the 
team’s uncertainty about Williams because left tackle is tradi- 


Always too big for youth leagues, 
Williams (79) learned football the 
hard way—on Philly’s mean streets. 


tionally the more demanding position. Last season, however, 
the NFC East featured three left defensive ends—Reggie 
White of the Philadelphia Eagles, Charles Mann of the Wash- 
ington Redskins and Eric Dorsey of the New York Giants— 
who were better than most of the division’s right ends. “In any 
other division, you worship 
left tackles,” says Johnson. 
“Here, the right tackle’s 
just as important.” 

Williams might eventu- 
ally have to go to the left 
side to prove himself as one 
of the game’s premier play- 
ers. For now, though, why 
move? Williams proved his 
worth last season in three 
games against White, his 
old Philadelphia idol. Wil- 
liams is a shy, modest fel- 
low, and over a lunch in 
Dallas, the only time he 
strings together a few sen- 
tences is when the conver- 
sation turns to White. 

“The day in training 
camp they named me the 
starter at right tackle, my 
first thought was, I gotta 
get ready for Reggie,” says 
Williams. “We  weren’t 
playing them till October, 
but even early in the sea- 
son, I watched extra film of 
him. I was edgy. Put your- 
self in my shoes. I’m from Philadelphia, I watched Reggie 
growing up, and I wanted to be like him. Now my job is to block 
him for a team in the NFL. I mean, that was big, man.” 

White had two sacks in their first meeting, a 31-7 Eagle win. 
White had no sacks and only three tackles in the second meet- 
ing. That game, a 20-10 Dallas victory, earned Williams the 
conference’s Offensive Player of the Week award. He was the 
only lineman to win it all season. Williams handled White even 
more effectively in their third meeting, in the NFC playoffs on 
Jan. 10. 

Dallas’s strategy for containing White was to close down the 
inside path and make him take a wide rush by pushing him out- 
side, where Williams’s quick feet would enable him to stay with 
White. “Make him go the long way, play after play,” says Wise, 
“and frustration will set in.” 

In Dallas’s 34-10 win, Williams blocked White one-on-one 
on 39 of Dallas’s 65 offensive plays. In the second quarter 
White beat Williams cleanly for a sack of quarterback Troy 
Aikman, and then he beat Williams around end and pushed 
Aikman as he threw. But the final tally was all Williams: On 32 
plays in which he faced White one-on-one, White never 
touched the man with the ball. Says Williams, “After the game, 
I thought, Boy, I can play in this league.” 

For a quiet guy, he just said it all. = 
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WHAT CAN POSSIBLY STOP THE 
DALLAS COWBOYS from repeating as 
Super Bowl champs? Traditionally, there 
are many ways the lofty can tumble: A 
one-season frenzy abates, and some other 
team comes along that’s even more fren- 
zied, Complacency settles in. The super- 
stars get old, and there’s no one to take 
their places. You know the usual excuses, 
but I don’t see any of that happening to 
the Jimmy Johnson Cowboys. But there is 
a new wrinkle, free agency, and its escort 
to the dance, the salary cap. 

From a business standpoint the way to 
handle the cap is to have a bunch of rising 
young stars locked into long-term con- 
tracts and drawing less than they deserve. 
Which describes the Cowboys, and brings 
us to Emmitt Smith, premier runner, ver- 
sus Jerry Jones, owner. Smith says that he 
deserves big bucks, and he’s right. But 
Jones is thinking long-term: Keep the to- 
tal payroll below the cap, and next year, 
when the spendthrifts start unloading 
talent, he’ll be first on line at the 
fire sale. 

If Smith’s holdout carries into the sea- 
son, we will find out one of two things: 
1) It was Smith’s relentless running that 
kept the whole thing in balance and set up 
Troy Aikman and his fine cast of receivers 
and put the defense in good situations; or 
2) the Cowboy machine is so well con- 
structed that it can cover the big drop-off 
in the running game, from Smith to rookie 
Derrick Lassic or whomever Dallas picks 
up as a fill-in. And the Cowboy defense is 
better than anyone realizes and is fully ca- 
pable of carrying the team. 

It probably won’t matter. Smith will be 
back eventually. It might take a few losses 
to bring him in, but by January, Dallas will 
be ready for a Super Bowl repeat. 

The WASHINGTON REDSKINS will 
have a terrific head coach in Richie Petit- 
bon. He has been ready for years. So why 
did it take Joe Gibbs’s retirement to give 
this defensive whiz his first shot? Well, an 
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owner might look at Petitbon and see a 
55-year-old career assistant coach, kind of 
sleepy-eyed, speaking a bit slowly, doesn’t 
seem to have that burning desire. 

Oh, he has that, all right. Plus outstand- 
ing field command and solid organiza- 
tional ability. The Skins are just lucky that 
general manager Charley Casserly knew 
that all along. 

The No. | project is reviving quarter- 
back Mark Rypien, who went from Super 
Bow! MVP in "92 to being booed during 
the introductions at RFK Stadium last 
season. Granted, his performance was 
way off (offensive coordinator Rod Dow- 
hower blames Rypien’s camp holdout), 
but it wasn’t entirely his fault. The offen- 
sive line was hit hard by injuries, and once 
those big boys started going down, the 
whole equation went out of whack. And 
that put too much pressure on a defense 
that was also banged up. 

Rypien has looked sharp in the exhibi- 
tion season. Losing tackle Jim Lachey to 
knee surgery has the O-line jittery, but it 
should hold up. Wideout Gary Clark is 
gone in a salary-cap move, and so is out- 
side linebacker Wilber Marshall. Des- 
mond Howard must now be the deep 
threat on offense. Ex-Giant Carl Banks, 
solid and steady, replaces the flashier 
Marshall, and two other “backers, Kurt 
Gouveia and Andre Collins, are emerg- 
ing stars. Cornerback Darrell Green has 
fully recovered from the broken forearm 
that kept him out half a season, and ex- 
Viking Al Noga adds zip to a good defen- 
sive line. 

Solid coach, solid team; the NFC East’s 
only challenge to Dallas. 
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If Rypien is right, the Skins 
could challenge the Cowboys. 


I have a daydream about the 
NEW YORK GIANTS. It’s midseason. 
The team is around .500. Dan Reeves’s 
controlled passing and trap-block offense 
has put some points on the board and is 
better than last year’s, but the defense has 
given up points too. The defensive line is 
in a state of flux, and ex-Bronco Michael 
Brooks is leading a linebacking corps 
that’s O.K. but not the monster parade it 
used to be. Lawrence Taylor is generating 

some static electricity but not the 
full voltage anymore. Phil Simms, 
who has seen just about every- 
thing in his 15 years in the NFL, 


DALLAS i3s-3 goes in to talk to the coach. 
WASHINGTON. 41-5 “Put me in a seven-step drop,” 
PAT Taal ESOT ARE CLT dosssiior eer eke reek ree Simms says. “Let me throw down- 
ee ee en ca a field, stretch it out. Those DBs 
PHILADELPHIA 7-9 

PHOENIX 4-12 


are so used to seeing that quick-drop 49er 
offense, they’re jumping on everything 
short. Lcan burn ’em.” 

“Can the line give you the extra time?” 
Reeves says. 

“One second is all I need,” Simms says. 
“One more second. . . .” 

And with nothing to lose, Simms gets 
the green light and starts firing deep. And 
Gotham is agog. And... . ' 

As I said, it’s a daydream, Putting your 
quarterback in a seven-step drop, with all 
those charging maniacs bearing down, 
doesn’t make sense when his backups are 
a pair of greenies. But a grind-it-out run- 
ning game, Bill Parcells style, doesn’t 
work if it isn’t backed up by a solid de- 
fense. Two newcomers to the Giants, 
Mark Jackson and Mike Sherrard, might 
revive an anonymous wideout corps, but 
they’re not superstars. It might be 
time for Reeves and Simms to pull 


something out of their bag of tricks. 

In the Jocker room and the coaches’ 
room, everyone was saying that these 
PHILADELPHIA EAGLES might be bet- 
ter than the last few teams. I waited for an 
elbow in the ribs. I tried to find a script 
from owner Norman Braman that the 
players had just memorized. Sorry, but | 
just can’t see it. 

Free agency took 11 vets from the Ea- 
gles, with more to go next year. The defen- 
sive line, which used to be every quarter- 
back’s dark nightmare, now lines up as fol- 
lows: Tim Harris, a converted linebacker 
who has never had to play the power side; 
Andy Harmon, a holdover and a comer; 
possibly ex-Viking, ex-Seahawk Keith 
Millard; and Clyde Simmons, who will get 
more attention than Madonna. 

The defensive line is where it has always 
started with this team—and where the 
1993 season will end unless a miracle oc- 


curs. A team that has been 
geared to a crush-’em de- 
fense for so many years will 
go into shock once it starts 
slipping. Just check the Gi- 
ants of 90 and °91. Oh, there 
is still some super talent on 
defense, but linebackers 
Seth Joyner and Byron Ev- 
ans and cornerback Eric Al- 
len always had those big 
bombers to play behind. 

Can the Randall Cunning- 
ham offense carry it? Quick, 
now, what’s his psychological 
status? They love me, they 
hate me; I want to be me, I 
don’t care who I am. Stay 
tuned. Until another 
receiver of Mike Quick’s 
or Keith Jackson’s caliber 
shows up, the Eagle offense 
will be most effective when 
it’s pounding the ball—no, 
not with Herschel Walk- 
er, but with a 205-pound 
overachiever named Heath 
Sherman. 

And remember this name: 
Vaughn Hebron, a_ free 
agent running back from 
Virginia Tech—5’ 8", 196 
pounds, and, boy, does he 


bring it. 
Well, at least the 
PHOENIX CARDINALS 


made a run at Joe Montana, 
which shows they want to 
win. They just don’t know how. The Cards 
are 13-35 in the Joe Bugel era, with a divi- 
sion record of 5-19. The NFC East is get- 
ting weaker, people say, but right now the 
only way the Cardinals will make the play- 
offs is through realignment. They spent 
big bucks for free-agent talent, including 
$7.5 million for three years worth of Steve 
Beuerlein at quarterback, and $3.3 million 
for journeyman defensive back John Boo- 
ty, another three-year deal. They were 
willing to ante up for San Diego tackle 
Harry Swayne, but the Chargers matched 
the offer. 

Phoenix’s best stat last year was rushing 
defense, 10th best in the NFL, but when 
you’re next to last in pass defense, who 
needs to run at you? Garrison Hearst will 
help the running game, Chris Chandler is 
challenging Beuerlein for the quarterback 
job, and other than that, there isn’t much 
to report from this desert. 
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Herman Moore, an incurable devotee 
of the silver screen, should have a 


leading role at the Silverdome this fall 
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BY PETER KING 


IT IS JUNE IN DETROIT, AND 23-YEAR-OLD WIDE RECEIVER 
Herman Moore is strutting his balletic stuff on the Detroit Li- 
ons’ practice field. Detroit quarterback Andre Ware, Moore’s 
workout partner for 25 days during this off-season, is lofting 
spirals at Moore. On the first one Moore runs a 20-yard out 
pattern. Ware throws a pea high and outside. Moore stretches 
his 6’ 3”, 210-pound frame, leaps two feet off the ground, pir- 
ouettes and . . . thunk! The ball connects with his gloved hands. 
Moore lands, tucks the pass in and sprints a few steps upfield. 
Ware shakes his head. He undoubtedly is wondering the same 
thing you are about Moore: How can any cornerback in the 
NFL stop this guy? 

“You see him make plays like that,” Ware says, “and you just 
know you’re seeing the early stages of a phenomenal career. I 
know I haven’t been in the game long enough to make a judg- 
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ment like this, but I really think we’re looking at one of the 
great ones waiting to explode.” 

This will be Moore’s third season in the league, and it should 
be his breakthrough year. As a rookie out of Virginia in ’91, 
Moore had difficulty adjusting to contact lenses and the glare 
of the indoor lights at the Pontiac Silverdome. He dropped 
four balls in preseason games and then had his position 
switched three times during the Lions’ bizarre, if short-lived, 
Silver Stretch offensive scheme. He felt thoroughly confused 
and caught all of 11 passes in 91. 

Last year a torn quadriceps muscle kept Moore on the dis- 
abled list for four weeks early in the season, yet in 12 games asa 
slot, or inside, receiver, Moore hauled in 51 passes for 966 
yards—even as Detroit relied more and more on running back 
Barry Sanders. “My two regrets are losing my rookie year be- 
cause I dropped four passes and missing those four games last 
year,” says Moore. “I think that cost me the Pro Bowl.” 

Last season 42 players caught 50 or more passes. However, 
only one—Michael Irvin of the Dallas Cowboys, who averaged 
17.9 yards per reception—was within two yards of Moore’s 18.9 
yards per catch. “When you throw to the smaller receivers,” 
Ware says, “‘you have to throw it perfectly, right to a spot. With 
Herman, I can throw around him. I just have to hit the area. If 
he’s one-on-one with somebody, it’s all over. They don’t have 
his size, and they can’t jump with him.” 

Moore high-jumped 7’ 2%" at a track meet in 1991, and he 
can leap 43 inches off the floor from a standing start. During 
games his long arms reach for any ball thrown into his neigh- 
borhood. That is why, near the end of last year, he started to 
get his first taste of double coverage. 

Moore covers a lot of ground off the field as well. At lunch 
one day he demonstrated his affection for the work of Edgar 


Allan Poe with a rousing recitation of The 
Raven, the same way he did it in front of a 
public-speaking class at Virginia three 
years ago. He talked about his love of film, 
about how he would like to get into the 
movie business someday, and why he 
watched Cape Fear 20 times this summer. 
He can’t get enough of Robert De Niro’s 
malevolent performance. He talked about 
missing his school days. He talked about 
competing, about slam-dunking a basket- 
ball and hanging on the rim long enough to 
trash-talk the guys below him, about how 
much he wanted to be a top-notch football 
player. 

He talked about triumphing over the ru- 
ral poverty of his youth through sports and 
education. Moore grew up in Danville, Va., 
where he and’his younger sister were raised 
by their mother. “My role models were the 
street-corner guys, drinking beer and smok- 
ing pot,” he says. “That’s what I might have 
become.” 

Until, to his surprise, Virginia offered 
him a football scholarship after a lukewarm 
high school career. As a redshirt freshman he won a starting 
job in the seventh game of the season and never relinquished it. 
In his junior year Moore caught 54 passes for 1,190 yards—in- 
cluding a nine-catch, 234-yard game against Georgia Tech— 
was named to every All-America team and finished sixth in the 
Heisman Trophy balloting. The Lions made him the 10th pick 
of the 91 draft. 

At first Moore’s football success in Charlottesville far sur- 
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De Niro’s chilling performance in 
‘“‘Cape Fear’’ is Moore’s favorite. 


passed his performance in the classroom. He always knew he 
was a good athlete, but his confidence in his ability as a student 
was woeful. That is, until he met Angela Taylor, who ran the 
400 and 800 meters, the mile and the two-mile relay for the 
Cavalier track team. She was also a fine student. Moore and 
Taylor began competing in classes. They pushed each other. 
She usually won, but he was grateful for the push. He graduat- 
ed in four years, majoring in rhetoric and communication, and 
loving school as much as he loved football. 

“We'd take a test, and she’d rush back to her room and look 
up everything to see how she did,” he says. “I'd get a B ona test 
and she’d get an A, and I'd go on a rampage because she’d 
beaten me. But it was so much fun competing and learning.” 
Taylor is now Mrs. Herman Moore, and the couple have an 11- 
month-old son, Aaron. 

Moore’s growth as a student was in some ways more fulfill- 
ing to him than his athletic achievements. It showed him that 
he could overcome most obstacles with hard work. “I’m in con- 
trol of what happens to me in my life, and I'll never blame any- 
one for what happens to me,” he says. “I’ve become a big be- 
liever in the fact that your destiny is up to you.” 

That may be. But while Moore bulked up and worked out at 
the Silverdome during the winter and spring, the quarterback 
job was up for grabs. One of the candidates, Rodney Peete, 
spent the entire off-season in Los Angeles, and Ware spent 


Moore’s average was nearly 19 yards per catch in ’92. 


half of itin Houston. That can’t bode well for a consistent pass- 
ing game in Detroit; young aerialists need to develop timing 
and chemistry. 

Peete was awarded the job in training camp, and now Moore 
hopes that Peete keeps it for a while. If Moore’s destiny is in- 
deed up to him, Sanders won’t be the only Lion with an annual 
season-ending trip to Honolulu for the Pro Bowl. 8 
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GENERAL MANAGER RON WOLF AND 
head coach Mike Holmgren of the 
GREEN BAY PACKERS seem to have 
been born for this free-agency game, 
and now that the Pack is poised for 
back-to-back winning seasons for the 
first time since the 1966-67 heyday of 
Vince Lombardi, people are expecting 
miracles. 

Whoa, there. Hold on a minute. A di- 
vision title? Why not? The competition 
is weak. But the Pack’s next step up will 
be tough. Active recruiting addressed 
Green Bay’s major 92 weakness: soft- 
ness on defense. The 4.5 yards per rush 
the Packers gave up was third worst in 
the NFL, and their total of 34 sacks was 
seventh worst. Plug in Reggie White at 
left defensive end, the power side, to 
stand tough against the double team; 
line up ex-Chief Bill Maas, swearing re- 
venge on a league that thought he 
was washed up, next to White; and turn 
linebacker Tony Bennett (once he 
signs) or Bryce Paup loose on the other 
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side, and Green Bay is on its way. 

Linebacker Wayne Simmons, the 
No. 1 draft pick, was supposed to line up 
behind White, but Simmons tore knee 
cartilage in July. The second first-round 
pick, cornerback George Teague, is an 
action guy in the secondary. 

Quarterback Brett Favre made the 
Pro Bowl, throwing to a fine tight end, 
Jackie Harris, and to wideout Sterling 
Sharpe, whose record-breaking 108- 
catch year was even more remarkable 
when you consider that there was no 
one to take the double-team heat off 
him. The second leading wideout, San- 
jay Beach, caught 17 balls. Maybe 
ex-Dolphin Mark Clayton will help, 
maybe not. 

There’s still no speed in the backfield. 
The offensive line needed help, so the 
free-agent auction brought in Miami’s 
best offensive lineman for the last cou- 
ple of years, guard Harry Galbreath, 
and the old Pittsburgh warhorse Tunch 
Ilkin, and a trade brought Denver's 


The Pack needs to ease the 
pressure on wideout Sharpe. 


Doug Widell. Wolf and Holmgren 
aren't standing still. The Pack’s on track. 

The financial consortium that runs 
the MINNESOTA VIKINGS will give 
you 20 good reasons why the club 
couldn’t cave in to left tackle Gary Zim- 
merman’s salary demands, or get into a 
bidding war for center Kirk Lowdermilk 
and right guard Brian Habib. But the 
suits don’t have to put a team on the 
field. Dennis Green does, and he did a 
magnificent job in bringing the Vikes a 
division title last year. But now half his 
O-line is gone, and a patchwork unit will 
try to keep people off 34-year-old Jim 
McMahon, who has a history of injuries. 
The Vikings still have some serious 
weapons in tight end Steve Jordan, All- 
Pro left guard Randall McDaniel and 
the wideout Carters, Anthony and Cris, 
and on Monday they picked up running 
back Barry Word to cover for Terry Al- 
len’s loss to knee surgery. 

The Viking defense, with four Pro 
Bowl veterans, is active and aggressive, 
and the secondary, led by strong safety 
Todd Scott, has great depth. But the dy- 
namism of the coaching department 
seems to be offset by a certain front- 
office stodginess. And that’s why I think 
the Vikings are due for a minor slip. 

Rookie coach Dave Wannstedt of the 
CHICAGO BEARS learned two things 
from his years with Jimmy Johnson— 
youth and speed. Those two factors 
brought a national title to the Miami 
Hurricanes and a Super Bowl victory to 
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Dallas, and now Wannstedt has to sup- 
ply that elixir to the Bears, who were just 
a little older, just a little slower than the 
teams they lost to in last year’s 5-11 sea- 
son. The pace of practice at the Bear 
camp was stepped up. The top draft 
choice was wideout Curtis Conway, who 
has terrific speed and will also return 
kicks. Alonzo Spellman and Chris Zor- 


With a new Lion line, Sanders 
will be harder to lay a hand on. 


ich are ready to add zip to the defensive 
line, where something has to be done 
about William Perry, who has slipped 
badly in the last few years. On Monday 
the Bears finally gave up on speed wide- 
out Anthony Morgan. I can still hear 
Mike Ditka snorting that Tom Waddle 
is the best they’ve got. 

A front-office power play cost the 
Bears one of the league’s finest person- 
nel men, Bill Tobin, and a weird free 
agency give-and-take brought them the 
Saints’ 300-pound fullback, Craig Hey- 
ward, and cost them Brad Muster, who 
has put up 1,336 more all-purpose 
yards than Ironhead in parallel five-year 
careers. 

The Bears’ schedule is kind in the be- 
ginning, with four of the first six games 
at home and two early byes. But the 
youth and speed injection will take a 
year or two, and those who argue that 


four rookie head coaches, Green, 
Holmgren, Bill Cowher and Bobby 
Ross, worked miracles last year will sim- 
ply have to be patient. 


After seven losing seasons, the 


DETROIT LIONS flashed like a comet 
in 1991, with a 12-4 record and a divi- 
sion title. Terrific coaching job by 
Wayne Fontes, said the faithful. Easy 


schedule, said the cynics. Wait till they 
get that first-place schedule next year. 

Which they got—plus a 5-11 record. 
Well, if the formula holds, the Lions 
should be right back in it, because they 
inherited a last-place schedule. Instead 
of having to face the Redskins and the 
Cowboys in the NFC, the Lions will get 
the Cardinals twice, plus the Rams and 
the Falcons; instead of playing the AFC 
Central, they will meet the Patriots and 
the Seahawks. Get the picture? 

Not that anyone’s going to hand the 
Lions a playoff spot. They gave up 59 
sacks last year and lost quarterback 
Rodney Peete twice via blows to the 
head. So they acquired Bill Fralic and 
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Dave Richards to man the guards, and 
former Chief guard David Lutz to play 
the power tackle. That’s a step. 

Three guys started at quarterback last 
year, Peete, Andre Ware and Erik Kra- 
mer, the hero of the 92 playoff win over 
Dallas. This year Fontes made it a com- 
petition between Ware and Peete, nam- 
ing Peete as his starter after the third ex- 
hibition game. Kramer never 
figured. The offense still will 
be a crossbreed between the 
four-wideout Silver Stretch 
and a one, sometimes two, 
tight end alignment. One plus 
for the Lions is that Barry 
Sanders, behind the new line- 
men, should put up even big- 
ger numbers than last year’s 
1,352 rushing yards. 

QB Steve DeBerg of the 
TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS 
is 39. He started for the 49ers 
before Bill Walsh got there. He 
broke in Joe Montana with the 
Niners and John Elway in 
Denver. He had one center- 
stage year, 1990, in K.C.; then 
he slipped into the shadows. 

DeBerg once said his goal 
was to be the oldest player in 
the NFL, and when Jet kicker - 
Pat Leahy retired in January, 
he made it. Now DeBerg has 
to hold the Bues together, and 
give the team dignity and respectability 
until second-year man Craig Erickson is 
ready. And DeBerg will have to do it 
without holdout All-Pro left tackle Paul 
Gruber (who never missed a snap in 80 
games, 4,850 plays), and without Antho- 
ny Munoz, who was coaxed out of retire- 
ment by coach Sam Wyche, then was 
lost with a shoulder injury. 

The Bucs haye an unsung runner in 
Reggie Cobb and a terrific tight end pair 
in Ron Hall and Tyji Armstrong. There 
is talent in left corner Ricky Reynolds 
and "backer Hardy Nickerson, and pos- 
sible pass-rush help from No. 1 draft 
pick Eric Curry. You can find some in- 
teresting names here and there. Just not 
enough of them. 

One tough note. The Bucs’ 
7-3 win over Phoenix in last 
year’s finale earned them a 
very rough third-place sched- 
ule instead of Detroit’s last- 
place schedule. Wins will be 
very hard to find. 
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LOS ANGELES RAM DEFENSIVE TACKLE SEAN GILBERT IS PRE- 
paring to come out of hibernation. It’s May in Anaheim, Calif., 
and Gilbert is hunched over a stair-step machine in the Ram 
weight room, his sweatshirt filling with a small lagoon of per- 
spiration. Gilbert’s legs pump, his mind races, and his mouth 
keeps pace. “I’m not nothing but a gentle giant, a great big ted- 
dy bear,” he says. “And a bear is not a vicious animal as long as 
other bears mind their own business. But when they interfere 
and try to invade his territory, then he’s going to retaliate. 
When a bear comes out of the cave after six months, he don’t 


Ram defensive tackle Sean Gilbert 


want nobody taking his honey, taking his berries, right?” 

Those who would take anything from the 23-year-old Gil- 
bert, please note: He is 6’ 414” and 315 pounds, and he can coy- 
er 40 yards in 4.8 seconds. His combination of sheer mass and 
athleticism prompted the Rams to sign him to a five-year, 
$7.5 million deal after selecting him out of Pitt with the third 
pick in the 92 draft. Gilbert gracefully carries a torso the size of 
a Kodiak bear’s on legs that could belong to a point guard—the 
position he holds on the Rams’ basketball team. “You can tell 
Sean’s an athlete just by watching him move,” says Ram line- 
backer Roman Phifer. Playing against linemate David Rocker 
at an Anaheim racquetball court, Gilbert covers the floor with 
a litheness not seen in a big man since Fred Flintstone twinkle- 
toed his way down a Bedrock bowling alley. 

Gilbert is an odd mixture in other ways. He has a broad grin 
and a cheerful voice, but he is also facing felony assault charges 
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likens his disposition to that of a 
bear whose turf has been invaded 
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for an altercation with a policeman in March during a brawl at 
arestaurant near the Pitt campus. The case goes to trial in Jan- 
uary. The cop says Gilbert was blocking an exit and refused to 
move; Gilbert says he did nothing wrong and adds, “It didn’t 
happen in the media, so I don’t want to testify in the media.” 

Though for the Steeler media guide he filled out the least- 
informative information sheet in the annals of public rela- 
tions—Any humorous incidents while playing football in high 
school or college? No. Superstitions? No. Comments? He left 
it blank—he can be as garrulous as Ross Perot, and he is a bit of 
an armchair philosopher with his ursine take on football. 

Offensive linemen, for instance, are “grizzlies that are 
homeless” and seeking to encroach on Gilbert’s turf. Then 
there’s his explanation of his sack dance. After planting New 
York Giant quarterback Jeff Hostetler on the turf for the first 
of his five pro sacks last Oct. 18, Gilbert shot one arm up, then 
the other. His body spasmed as if shot through with electricity. 
He stomped around the turf. Southern Californians gave his 
shimmy a name they don’t toss around frivolously: the Earth- 
quake. Gilbert believes he was simply sending a primal signal 
to the wild kingdom of the NFL. “It was my way of claiming 
territory,” he says. “The other bears see that and they don’t 
want to go messing around on those grounds.” 

For Gilbert, a loss is a “zit-type situation,” one that comes 
and quickly goes. In that same category he places his current le- 
gal difficulties. In the “non-zit-type” category he would place 
the woman he saw on a talk show who has to go through life 
with a full beard. “My motto is, There’s no use complaining, 
because 60 percent of the people don’t want to hear it, and the 


Gilbert looms large, whether at 
racquetball or terrorizing passers. 


other 40 percent are glad you’re having the problem,” he says. 

He comes by his philosophy the hard way. His mother, Ai- 
leen, raised five children by herself. Until 1977 she worked as a 
steelworker in Aliquippa, Pa., 25 miles northwest of Pitts- 
burgh. When the mill closed she moved to Hartford, but work 
was scarce there, too, and after five years she moved her brood 
back to Aliquippa. She is now a member of the Aliquippa 
school board. “Where I come from is all about surviving,” Sean 
says. “I had two pairs of pants to wear five days a week, drank 
six glasses of water and went to bed. You ever had a syrup sand- 
wich? That’s syrup on two pieces of white bread.” 

When the family returned to Aliquippa, Gilbert was 13 and 
well on his way to hugeness. Just as the steel town had pro- 
duced Mike Ditka and Tony Dorsett, so too did it forge Gil- 
bert. The nationally ranked Aliquippa High team was a lone 
bright light in a town dependent upon a dying industry, and 
Gilbert, 6’ 4” and 250 pounds as a senior, was its biggest star. 
Don Yanessa, who coached the Quips, switched Gilbert from 
the line to middle linebacker in his junior season so that he 
could avoid double teams. “To get away from him, you needed 
a field 75 yards wide,” says Yanessa. 

Gilbert attacked the game with blast-furnace intensity—like 
the big bad ex-Bear himself, Ditka. “They both went at it the 
same way, whether it was at practice or on Friday night,” says 
Yanessa, who in the 50s played alongside Ditka at Aliquippa. 
In 1989 USA Today named Gilbert its high school Defensive 
Player of the Year. A few months later he again made the pa- 
per’s headlines when he failed to earn 700 on his SATs; he was 
forced to sit out his first year at Pitt as a victim of Proposi- 
tion 48. Because of that and various injuries, Gilbert lined up 
for only 17 games with the Panthers before turning pro after his 
junior year. “I told my mom when I went to Pitt, ‘My major’s 
NFL, my minor’s CFL, and my understudy is the World 
League,’ ” he says with sobering candor. 

Some preliminary draft reports had Gilbert’s linemate Keith 
Hamilton rated ahead of him. Despite a game against Penn 
State in which he had 11 tackles, six of them for losses, in a 
32-20 victory, Gilbert figured he would be picked in the fourth 
round. But he put on a show for the scouting combine, racing 
to a series of 4.8 40s and displaying agility and quickness far 
greater than the average bear’s. The Giants wound up taking 
Hamilton 96 picks after the Rams took Gilbert. 

Even as a rookie Gilbert drew the double teams that signify 
respect, but he lacked consistency. “Sean has amazing physical 
qualities,” says Ram defensive coordinator George Dyer. “All 
we need to do is get those unleashed.” Gilbert’s hustle, howev- 
er, earned him a nomination to the All-Madden team. 

In many ways Gilbert has already hit his stride. He is en- 
gaged to Nicole Norman, the mother of his three-year-old son, 
Deshaun Ahmad. He has bought former Pirate Barry Bonds’s 
old house in Pittsburgh and has settled Aileen in a ranch-style 
house near his. He has also put his days as a dancing bear be- 
hind him after coach Chuck Knox’s recommendation of a more 
stately postsack demeanor. Says Gilbert, “Most people, they're 
either a prince or they’re a dragon. Me, I’ma pupil. I could be a 
prince, but I-don’t want to get ahead of myself.” . 
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WHAT A GLOOMY SUMMER IT WAS FOR 
the SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS. At one 
point, four of their five starting offen- 
sive linemen were out with injuries. 
Quarterback Steve Young broke his left 
(throwing) thumb. His backup, Steve 
Bono, separated his left shoulder. And 
all the while, people were trying to get 
over the ugly way in which Joe Mon- 
tana’s departure from the team was han- 
dled. Call it short-term gloom. 

Young should be back for the opener. 
Harris Barton, the right offensive tackle 
and a bona fide All-Pro, will miss a few 
weeks with a sprained left knee, but the 
other linemen should return. And the 
mighty Niner point machine—Young, 
Jerry Rice, John Taylor, Brent Jones, 
Ricky Watters and Tom Rathman—will 
be cranking out those big numbers. 

There’s deep concern, though, over 
the defense, which has long been taken 
for granted. For 10 years, with George 
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Seifert as defensive coordinator and 
then head coach, the Niner defense nev- 
er finished in the bottom half of the 
league statistically. Last year, though, it 
slipped to 15th, burdened by a pass de- 
fense that was third from last. Meaning- 
less numbers, the San Francisco coaches 
said, teams piling up a lot of gimme 
yards at the end of blowouts. Then the 
Niner defense cracked against the Cow- 
boys in the NFC Championship Game. 

Two months later left end Pierce 
Holt, the Niners’ best lineman, went to 
Atlanta as a free agent. Tim Harris, the 
leading sacker, left for Philly. The Nin- 
ers reacted by picking up strong safety 
Tim McDonald from the Cardinals and 
extending an offer sheet (which was 
matched) to Buffalo nosetackle Jeff 
Wright. When they devoted the top four 
draft picks to the defense, it was clear 
that the situation was serious. 

Top choice Dana Stubblefield may 
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unseat Ted Washington at nosetackle. 
Another rookie, Todd Kelly, is locked in 
a battle with holdover Martin Harrison 
for Harris’s vacated “elephant” position 
(the weakside rusher). Cornerback 
Adrian Hardy (second round) and de- 
fensive end Artie Smith (fifth) are back- 
ups. There could be a trade brewing for 
more defense. 

Around the league there’s a feeling 
that the Niners, well over the salary cap 
projected for next year, must trade 
now—before the great financial pogrom 
of 94. Maybe this Niner team doesn’t 
compare with those of yesteryear—but 
it doesn’t have to play them. 

When Jim Finks took over as the 
president and general manager of the 
NEW ORLEANS SAINTS in 1986, the 
club had never had a winning season. 
For the last six years it hasn’t had a loser. 
That is Finks’s legacy to New Orleans. 
Now that he has resigned and is battling 
lung cancer, it remains to be seen where 
the Saints are headed. His work will be 
divided: Jim Miller, a Finks protégé, will 
handle contracts, and Billy Kuharich, 
the personnel man, will run the draft. 
Owner Tom Benson says he “will get 
more involved,” whatever that means. 
And Jim Mora stays on as coach, run- 
ning an operation that’s rock solid in the * 
regular season but comes apart when 
the playoffs begin. The Saints are 04 in 
the postseason. 

When the Eagles scored 
26 fourth-quarter points to 
knock New Orleans out of 
last season’s playoffs, an ugly 
pattern was repeated. In 
their five losses last season, 
counting the one to the Ea- 
gles, the Saints were out- 
scored in the fourth period, 
62-7. In six losses the year 
before, again counting the 
playoffs, the Saints blew a 
fourth-quarter lead each 
time and were outscored in 
final periods, 68-14. 

The offense stalls, the de- 
fense tires. Those neat play- 
action passes that work so 
well in the first half don’t 
fool anyone in the fourth 
quarter. “We just don’t 
make the offensive adjust- 
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Taylor is one of the 
Niners’ big-play trio. 
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ments that other teams do,” quarter- 
back Bobby Hebert said before he left 
for Atlanta and a pot of gold. Hebert 
has been accused of being an alibi guy, 
and now ex-Viking, ex-Falcon Wade 
Wilson will find out if the Saint system 
really has glitches. Hebert for Wilson 
was a very unpopular switch in New Or- 
leans; Wilson, a 13-year veteran, 


seemed destined to be a perennial back- 
up until the Saints gave him life. He’s 
not as mobile as he once was, and in rec- 
ognition of that, the Saints drafted some 


oreadiction 


SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW ORLEANS 
ATLANTA 


L.A. RAMS 


have made it as a kick returner, too. At 
the other corner number 22 Tim 
McKyer is beaten so often they are call- 
ing him Highway 22. He leaves Atlanta, 
bad-mouthing his teammates and the 
organization. 

Noy. 15, 1992: Billy Joe Tolliver, 
backup quarterback for the 
injured Chris Miller, gets 
into it with Falcon coach Jer- 
ry Glanville after he’s pulled 
from the game. December 
92: Wade Wilson starts the 
final three games and passes 
for 10 TDs and more than 
1,000 yards. Where has he 
been? On the bench after 
Minnesota cut him. Now it’s 
*93, and where’s he headed? 
New Orleans, which sup- 
plied Hebert to back up 
Miller this year. And on it 
goes, as the fans jam the 
brand-new Georgia Dome. 
The Falcons finished last in 
total defense last season. At- 
lanta was 0-8 against playoff 
teams, but its Red Gun of- 
fense crushed the weakies, 
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At 39, Slater anchors a Ram 
line that needs new blood. 


offensive help in the first round—Wil- 
liam Roaf, an immediate and impressive 
starter at right tackle, and Irv Smith, a 
fine tight end. 

Linebacker Renaldo Turnbull isn’t in 
the departed Pat Swilling’s class as a 
pass rusher, but the defense is a beauti- 
fully constructed mechanism that will 
maintain its high quality. 

Final note: Add about two wins to my 
8-8 forecast for the Saints. For some 
reason I always pick them too low. 

The carnival goes on. Saturday night, 
Oct. 10, 1992: Deion Sanders plays for 
the Atlanta Braves in the World Series, 
flies to Miami and lines up at right cor- 
nerback for the ATLANTA FALCONS 
against the Dolphins. Sanders leads the 
Braves with a .533 World Series batting 
average and makes the Pro Bowl for the 
Falcons as a cornerback, but he could 


34-0 over New England, 
35-7 over the Bucs. 

Free agency brought in former 49er 
defensive end Pierce Holt, Redskin 
tackle Jumpy Geathers and Lion cor- 
nerback Melvin Jenkins. The draft sup- 
plied Lincoln Kennedy to step in at 


guard on an offensive line that 
had lost Bill Fralic and Hous- 
ton Hoover. Eric Dickerson 
arrived to address the nonexis- 
tent running game. The orga- 
nization would be better off if 
personnel director Ken Herock weren’t 
caught in a squeeze between Glanville 
and the reigning Smith family. It’s a 
circus. 

On the LOS ANGELES RAMS, the 
top two wideouts, Henry Ellard and 
Willie Anderson, finished 54th and 
77th, respectively, among the NFL’s 
pass catchers, which isn’t much help for 
quarterback Jim Everett, who is trying 
to battle his way back to respectability. 
The leading runner and receiver on the 
Rams, tailback Cleveland Gary, held 
out for much of camp. The defense got 
pushed around. Where do you start? 

Well, Chuck Knox is a methodical 
guy, so this year the offense gets the at- 
tention. Top draft Jerome Bettis must 
make the switch from fullback at Notre 
Dame to tailback, stationed seven yards 
deep. No problem, say the Rams. We'll 
see. Troy Drayton looks like a promis- 
ing pass catcher at the “move” tight end 
position, or U-back. Sean LaChapelle is 
expected to be the possession wideout, 
and Cal tailback Russell White could’ 
see action if the Rams decide to run the 
ball by committee. 

The offensive line, which lost two 
Starters via free agency and has the 
NFL's second-oldest player, Jackie 
Slater, manning the right tackle post, is 
a subject for next year. The defense? 
The Rams are hoping the young guys 
will mature—or something. It’s a long 
road back. = 


Miami, Houston, Kansas City 


Dallas 24, Houston 20 
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A SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


“I?M THE HONORARY NUMBER ONE WORLD CUP FAN. 
That's what!lam,” says Walter Payton. 

Whoa. Come again? Walter Payton, the NFL’s all-time 
leading rusher and Pro Football Hall-of-Famer? 

That's what the man said. Thanks to the Payton fami- 
ly’s other star athlete, 12-year-old Jarrett, the former Chica- 
go Bears running back has become a gung-ho soccer fan. 

“My whole upbringing was football and basketball, so 
it was hard to swing me into it,” Payton says. “But 
Jarrett has played since he was four. I’ve learned 
to appreciate the game, how it gives kids so Gx 
much opportunity to grow because playing well 
requires sacrifice, discipline and mind control.” 

Soccer has become a common bond \ ; 
between father and son. The two practice togeth- 
er and discuss how Walter's football expertise can 
help Jarrett’s soccer. “My dad always tells me 

' about finesse and to be a team player,” Jarrett 


j 


says. “I don’t tell him this, but! play the best when 
hess watching because 1 want to do well for him.” ee 
Mission accomplished. Jarrett is the 
youngest player on the under-14 Chicago Pegasus team, 
the area's premiere youth soccer club. A talented center for- 
ward, he once scored a goal with the backwards bicycle kick 
made famous by Pelé. Even better, his dad once 
introduced him to the soccer legend at a function for 
the World Cup (trophy above). Chicago will be one of 
nine American cities hosting the world’s most pas- 
sionately followed sports event next summer. 


Jarrett’s enthusiasm for soccer has made 
his father a true believer. “It’s not just a sport for 
this time, but even more for the future,” he says. 
“Here's a sport that doesn’t cost a great deal so 
everyone can get involved, but it’s got all the ath- 
letic benefits, most of all kids working together.” 

Payton is excited about the World Cup com- 
ing to the U.S. “The intensity of the games is like a 
Michael Jackson concert,” he says. “They are more 
intense than any other championship games in the 
world, even the Super Bowl.” Though Walter has 
seen international soccer only on television, he has 
played in the Super Bowl. And, who knows, maybe 
someday his son will play in the World Cup. 


“World Cup games are 
more intense than any other 
championship games in the world.” 


BILL SMITH 
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And the biggest, most exciting sporting event in the —_that it takes 31 days and 52 matches in nine cities across the 
world is the tournament for soccer’s ultimate prize. country to declare a champion. 
For the first time ever, our country will host the The World Cup. Coming to Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
soccer world championship: World Cup 1994. Detroit, Los Angeles, New York/New Jersey, Orlando, 
As you're reading this, soccer teams on six continents San Francisco, and Washington, D.C. in the summer 
are fiercely battling for the right to come to the United of 1994. 
States and be part of the world’s greatest sports spectacle. Billions of people (yes, billions) will see the World Cup 
The World Cup is such an enormous event that it’s on TV worldwide. To be among those who will experience the 
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Mending a Broken Hart 


Have you ever wondered what an injured football 
player goes through? Ask Hart Lee Dykes | hy LEIGH MONTVILLE 


HE NFL SEASON WILL START AGAIN THIS SUNDAY 
morning. That is when the first pro football show comes 
on the television set. ESPN’s NFL Game Day. Hart Lee 
Dykes will sit down in his house in Sugar Land, Texas, 
and watch it. He will watch everything. When Game Day ends, 
he will watch NFL Today on CBS, and then he will move on to 
the early game, then to the late game and then, after having 
something to eat, to the Sunday-night game. When all of the 
live action is finished, he will continue to watch TV. 
Highlights. He will watch all the highlight shows available. 

How many hours of viewing is that? Twelve? Thirteen? At 
least. The games will take him away to places he has already 
been to but cannot visit now. He will watch and watch, trying 
to put himself in the middle of the action on the screen. A 
connection. He will watch for whatever connection is possible. 
“T want the feelings,” he says softly. “I want to feel as if 1am 
involved. I want to be in the game, to feel the way I felt.” 

He is sitting awkwardly on the edge of a chair in his agent’s | 
office in Boston. His left leg is extended in a straight line to the 
floor, held in position by an ugly-looking brace. A cane is 
parked at the side of the chair. He is young, 27 years old, 
athletic looking at 6’ 4”, 215 pounds, but the brace and the 
cane make him resemble a veteran of some foreign war. 

“Ts that an old brace?” I ask. 

“No,” he says. “My garage was filled with braces and 
crutches. I threw ‘em all out last year. I thought if you had ’em, 
maybe you’d have to use ’em again. I didn’t want that. Now I 
have all new stuff. Should have saved the old stuff, I guess.” 

This is the third consecutive year he will not play one game 
in the NFL, the third consecutive season he will spend trying 
to rehabilitate his mind and body. He has been paid in the past 
to be a wide receiver for the New England Patriots, who made 
him their first-round pick in 1989, the 16th pick in the entire 
draft. After two respectable seasons he fell into this 
netherworld at the side of the game, this purgatory of injury. 
In 1991 he fractured his right kneecap during an exhibition 
game. In “92 he fractured the same kneecap again in training 
camp. In May of this year, while working out, getting ready for 
training camp, feeling great, he ran a pass pattern he had run 
thousands of times, cut to the left and then fell to ground. The 
anterior cruciate ligament in his left knee had popped. Surgery 
again. 

“T went to the doctor for X-rays,” he says. “I was hoping for 
something that only would keep me out for a month. I had an 
idea it was something more serious, but when he told me it was 
an ACL, I was just floored. I didn’t know what to do, who to 
call. Finally, I called my mother.” 

The game, for most of his life, was so easy to play. All games 
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were easy to play. Before he was a teenager, he had wona 
national Punt, Pass and Kick championship at Texas Stadium 
and a national Hit, Run and Pitch championship at Yankee 
Stadium. His photo was in FACES IN THE Crown in this 
magazine. He never thought twice about what he was doing. 
He simply played, driving up to a field or to an outdoor 
basketball court, stepping out of the car and running and 
jumping, never considering taking a few moments for some 
warmup exercises. Injury? He saw other players fall and be 
carried away, even his best friends, but he never thought about 
their problems. He laced up his shoes on fall afternoons and 
played. He never was injured, Injuries did not exist. 

“Thurman Thomas was my best friend in college at 
Oklahoma State,” Dykes says. “I remember that he injured his 
anterior cruciate, had the operation, but I don’t remember 
anything about his rehab. I thought about that last year. Isn’t 
that funny? I’m sure he had a lot of rehab, but I don’t 
remember any of it.” 

Thomas now is healthy and a Buffalo Bill, the highest-paid 
running back in the game. Dykes is. .. where? Back on his 
sofa. Will he ever play again? Is he done, finished, at 27? I 
listen to his sad story, his plans for another rehabilitation. He 
is now a free agent. He will start again with sandbags, hanging 
them from his left shin, lifting the foot and putting it down, 
again and again, hoping for a contract somewhere. How many 
guys like him are out there, lifting and rebuilding, watching 
their television sets to pass the time, trying to return to some 
semblance of what they used to be? 

No other sport chews up bodies the way professional 
football does. Every week’s action is followed by a list of knee 
and neck and shoulder injuries, the list so long that the names 
mostly blur and become anonymous. The essence of the game 
is danger, and the players are stuntmen, young and fearless, 
throwing themselves into peril on every down. It is a fact you 
forget most of the time, wondering instead what the next play 
will be, third and long, pass or draw, but it also is a fact you 
remember soon enough when the stunts go wrong with 
someone you know. 

“Tm not a talker,” Dykes says. “I never gave a speech to the 
team until last year. I came back to talk to everyone before our 
game at Buffalo. Mostly what I said was that they should 
remember that no matter what their record was or how big an 
underdog they were, they were doing something that a million 
people out there would love to do. Including me.” 

Inod at the truth of his comment. I wish him well in his 
comeback. What else can I say? There is a certain sense of 
guilt involved here, is there not? His troubles are the price for 
our entertainment. a 


